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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 

June is the month of most rapid growth and 
the Maize fields, which have looked yellow and 
poor during May, under the hot suns of this 
month unfold their leaves like armies with 
banners, and so other crops, if they are in 
open and well-worked soils, push forward into 
leaf, and blossom, and fruit. We have work 
enough to finish planting, to keep down the 
weeds, and to work the surface, so that the air 
may always have free access to the roots of the 
crops. The grass has made a great growth in 
many localities during the past month, and 
where mowing ground has been well prepared 
for irrigation, the second heavy crop of hay is by 
this time ready for the scythe. The forward- 
ness of the season has enabled farmers to get 
well ahead with much of their work, and there 
is less excuse than usual for lack of thorough- 
ness of culture. The powerful rains which may 
have hindered farm work somewhat, are very 
likely to be followed by dry weather in June, 
for which deep tillage and frequently working 
the soil are the only remedies. 

Barns and Sheds.—Sweep thoroughly and put 
in order for hay and other crops. Where a 
small quantity of hay or straw remains in the 
bottom of the mow, pitch it up aloft, where it 
may be used in the former part of the foddering 
season. Remove manure wherever it is in con- 
tact with wood-work, and see that driving storms 
do not wet the frame timbers. Clean and paint 
eaves troughs, and remove limbs of trees with- 
in a yard of the sides or roofs of buildings. 


Barn-yard.—Turn all water from the roofs of 
buildings or other sources away from the barn- 
yard. Ifthe ground be wet, make a good under- 














drain entirely around, and excavate the middle, 
puddling it with clay protected by cobble stones, 
so as to retain all the liquid manure. 


Barley.—Send a careful man and pull all dock, 
winter cress, wild mustard, etc., from the grow- 
ing grain. If land isin good heart where winter 
wheat has failed, barley may be sowed even in 
June, and will yield a fair crop. 

Beans.—Where a hill of Indian corn has failed, 
plant three hills of early beans. If rows be far 
apart, a row of beans is often planted between 
them at the last dressing with a horse hoe. 

Beets.—Mash lumps in the soil with a wood- 
en mallet, a few hours after a shower—this 
will be almost equal to a hoeing-—pull up all 
weeds near the young plants. Good crops may 
be raised even when planted in June, if the soil 
and cultivation be good. 

Butter.—Give cows an abundance of sweet 
grass and clean water, and access to salt; see 
that boys and dogs do not worry them; milk 
regularly with clean hands; keep milk in clean 
and sweet vessels, and in a cool, pure apart- 
ment; churn often; work the butter well with 
anything but the bare hands; use only the 
purest and best salt; pack in clean jars or 
tubs; keep cool, and the butter will be equal 
to prime “Orange County.” 

Cabbages.—Put out the plants in good season; 
apply a heavy dressing of horse manure, well 
worked into the soil; hoe mornings while the 
dew is on, working over the earth a few inches 
deep; and we will almost guarantee large, hard 
heads. Insects may make the result doubtful. 

Carrots.—Pull all weeds near the young 
plants when the soil is wet. Carrots require 
clean cultivation. Where the seed failed to 
come up, put in turnips or onions. See “ How to 
Raise Carrots” in May number. 

Cheese.—Read article on Cheese, page 189. 

Corn.—Keep cultivators and horse hoes in 
operation until the corn becomes large enough 
to shade the ground. Hot and dry weather is 
the best time to subdue grass and weeds. 
Read article on cultivating corn on page 178. 

Clover Seed.—Read the article on the manage- 
ment of Clover Seed on page 182. 

Catile.-—See that all cattle have access to pure 
water. Where they drink at a pond, large poles 
or sticks of timber should keep them from going 
into the water to stand, as they marenl, rad 
immediately after drinking. Do not feed too 
many animals on the same ground. One good 
cow, well fed, will yield more milk than two 
cows on short pasture. 


Calves.—Keep calves in clean and dry yards 
or pens, and mow 4 little grass daily for them. 
June is one of the best months to commence 
improvements in neat cattle. Where calves are 
allowed to suck, put a little wheat flour in one 
end of a small trough and salt in the other end, 
where calves can reach it, They sooneat meal. 
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Céalars.—Clean house and barn cellars ; wash the 
windows ; whitewash the walls, and sprinkle quick- 
lime where there is dampness or impurity. 

Dairy.—Look out for improvements in selecting 
cows for the dairy as well as making butter and 
cheese. Make a horse or sheep do the churning. 

Flar.—See that water does not stand at all on 
any part of the field. Pull large weeds while the 
plants are small. Review the article on Flax Cul- 
ture in the April number. 

Grain Fields.—Keep fences in good repair around 
them, and confine turkeys and all other fowls that 
persist in going on the grass, as they will break 
down and destroy more than they are worth. 

Grass Seed.—Fields may be plowed and sowed 
with grass seed this month, without any kind of 
grain. Still it is better to sow two or three pecks 
of rye per acre, to partially shade the young grass, 

Haying.—Commence haying in good time. Where 
there is much grass to cut, some of it must be 
mowed before it is really fit; otherwise a good pro- 
portion will become too ripe. Grass will make the 
best hay if cut when the stalks are full grown 
and the heads are in full bloom. When there are 
weeds among the grass, cut it before their seeds 
are formed. Grass is much less liable to be injured 
by hot and dry weather if cut when quite green. 

Hoove.—Watch all animals that feed on red clover, 
and prevent this dangerous disease which comes 
from over-feeding. ‘See Basket.” 

Implements.—During rainy and leisure days ex- 
amine mowers and reapers to see if they are in 
running order. Take them apart; remove gumand 
dirt from the journals and boxes ;_oil afresh, and 
screw up all nutsand tighten loose rivets. The effi- 
ciency of tools and implements depends almost 
altogether on their condition. 


Manure.—Prepare compost for winter grain and 
top-dressing for grass land, Collect barnyard ma- 
nure into covered quarters, or protect as much as 
practicable from alternate rain and sunshine. Barn- 
yard manure should be forked over to facilitate rot- 
ting ; and where it is so deep as to fire-fang, water 
or liquid from some part of the yard, pumped upon it. 

Millet.—Where the soil is moderately fertile, sow 
millet at any time previous to the 25th of the 
month in our latitude. From 8 to 12 quarts per 
acre is sufficient unless the seed be large. Millet 
grows rapidly in mellow soil and bears drouth well. 


Oats,—Mow off Canada thistles, and any other 
weeds that appear above the oats. This so checks 
their growth that they injure the crop but little. 

Oxen.—Feed workers a few quarts of meal every 
day, whether they labor or not, as it will give them 
strength, make them endure the heat better and 
increase their market value more than the worth of 
the meal. Never allow ill-natured drivers to worry 
and beat oxen while at work. Providesuch teams- 
ters with a soft leather lash and limber stock, with 
which they cannot strike a hard blow. 

Pastures.—Do not feed off permanent pastures 
too closely the former part of the season, unless 
there is a large proportion of Kentucky blue grass, 
which is better to be kept short. If grass gets 
the start of stock, and begins to head out, it will 
make much better pasture to mow off all the seed 
stems, as animals will not relish them; andwhen seed 
is allowed to form, a large portion of the vital ener- 
gies of the plant, which are exhausted in produc- 
ing the seed and stems, would make excellent grass. 

Potatoes.—Cultivate thoroughly and hoe well be- 
fore the tops begin to fall over, and sprinkle a 
handful of wood ashes around the stems of every 
hill. Never allow careless laborers to strike their 
hoes into the ground near the hills, as roots that 
would bear tubers, may be cut off. Potatoes do 
not need root pruning If weeds close to the hills 


are too large to be covered with earth, pull them. 


Poultry.—To gratify the secretiveness of hens, 
make nests wherethey can not be seen by other 
fowls, when they are laying or sitting. If nests 
be too deep, eggs will rest on each other, which 
should never occur. See ‘ Basket.” 


Peas.—Sow a part of an acre the last of the month 


_— = panne 
for seed. If sowed soon enoggh to mature before 
early frost, they will be free from bugs. 

Poultry.—Feed well; let them out of the yard 
before sunset daily; supply them with a box of 
sharp gravel, where there is none in the soil. Whole 
grain should be soaked at least twenty hours for 
them; and if ground, it will go much farther. 

Ruta-Bagas.—Do not fail to raise a few square rods 
of them for stock next winter. Pulverize the soil 
thoroughly, manure it well, and sow the seed in 
drills two feet apart, as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work after a goodshower. Thenacrust 
of earth will not prevent them from coming up. 

Roofs.—Examine roofs of out-buildings when it 
rains. Leaky places will usually be found where a 
shingle has been split directly over a joint of the 
next course below. In such a case another shingle 
may be driven beneath the split one. 

Rye.—Spring rye, two bushels per acre, may be 
sowed during this month, to be cut for horse-feed 
before early frosts. 

Rotation of Crops.—Raise crops that are best 
adapted to the soil, ratker than attempt to adapt 
the soil to the crops. Every farmer should adopt 
some kind of a rotation, if he has not already done 
80, as this is one of the fundamental principles of 
scientific agriculture, See ‘* Basket.” 

Sheep.—Let sheep have access to salt in a water- 
tight tub, or trough. When salted only occasional- 
ly, they consume too much for their health. Protect 
from cold storms for some weeks after shearing. 
Apply a little pine tar to their noses to repel the 
fly. Separate bucks from ewes, or fetter their fore- 
legs, about five or six inches apart, that they may 
be impotent to harm. Designate the age and char- 
acter of each sheep by significant marks on the 
rumps or shoulders. A figure (1, 2 or 3, etc.) on 
the shoulder may signify a ewe and her age, and 
one on the rump, a wether and its age. 

Swine.—Pigs designed for pork next fall should 
be separated from the sows as soon as they will eat 
readily. Keep them in moderately close quarters ; 
as, when’ running about in large enclosures, they 
will expend a great deal of material, without adding 
proportionately to their growth. There is nothing 
better than milk, oat and barley meal and wheat 
flour unbolted, tomake pigs grow. It is sometimes 
more economical to feed wheat flour than oat meal 
to pigs. Where pigs are chiefly valuable as mas 
nure makers, see that they have enough muck, sods, 
weeds, etc., to work over. 

Sorghum.—When the plants are young they are 
very tender. They need dressing and hoeing with 
care. Careless men and boys will often retard their 
growth by cutting off the roots, and burying the 
leaves. If the ends of the leaves be covered with 
earth the growth will be checked. 

Weeds.—Wage an unceasing warfare against weeds 
and bushes this month. Mow them close to the 
ground; cut them with hoes, or pull them. It 
injures Canada thistles, ox-eye daisies, and other 
perenpvials materially to cut them close to the 
ground just before they, blossom. We tell work- 
men in our employ that 4 sharp, steel hoe is poison- 
ous to weeds, when it cuts them off below the sur- 
face of the ground. 

Wagons—Keep them well protected from rains 
and sunshine, as the continued influence of these 
injures vehicles more than the ordinary use. Rain 
will hurt them but little if they are kept in the 
shade. A liberal coat of linseed oil on the wheels 
will often save dollars for resetting the tire. 

Wool.—Keep the floor clean while shearing ; tie 
it up neatly; arrange the fleeces to show advanta- 
geously; and, keep it in a clean apartment where 
mice or rats will not carry chaff and straw among it. 

Work.—Keep in advance rather than behind your 
work. Perform every operation in good time and 
ina thorough manner. _ 

Wood.—Split and pile whatever firewood is ex- 
posed to the weather, so that it may dry out before 
it becomes water-soaked. 

Wheat.—Cut off all heads of rye, cockle, chess, 
and pull gromwell (incorrectly called pigeon-weed), 
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from the growing crop. 
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Work jn ghe,Oychaml and Nugsery. 

It seldom happens that,the nurseryman is more 
crowded than he has been the present season. The 
sales were unusually large, andsthestime for filling 
orders was, by the forwardness of the season, 
rendered very brief. The benefit of providing all 
possible appliances for facilitating work, on the 
part of the nurseryman,and the early sending in 
of orders, on that of the purchaser, were never 
more strikingly manifest than they were this spring, 
and those who have suffered from.past neglect 
of either precaution, should profit . by :the lesson. 

Birds.—Encourage the visits of insect-eating 
birds, and destroy sap-suckers ‘and birds of prey. 
- Black Knot.—The only remedy is the knife. If 
it occurs on large .limbs,.cut .it .outsvhen.it first 
appears, down to perfectly sound.wood, and.cover 
the wound with grafting wax. If the trouble is 
too deep for this, or is upon small limbs, off with 
the limb and burn it at once, to keep the spores 
from propagating. The .knot.is a.minute.fungus, 
and all the talk about diseased sap and curcujios, 
as the cause, is fancy, opposed to established fact. 


Budded. Stocks.—These.will need looking to, not 
only to remove the suckers which spring-from the 
stock, but to see that the rapidly growing shoot is 
properly secured against breaking by wind, or from 
its own weight. The portion of the stock left 
above the bud is usually sufficient to tie the shoot 
to, but where it is not, place a stake for tying. 

Evergreens.—In ordinary seasons, these may be 
removed this month, but at the present time they 
will probably be too far advanced. If the attempt 
is made, the precautions given last month should 
be followed. Keep the grass away from around the 
newly planted ones. Trim and shape trees .and 
hedges as recommended on page 186. 4 

Grafts.—Those inserted this spring will need at- 
tention, to replace the covering, if removed, and 
support or check very rampant growing shoots. 
Rub off any buds that shoot up near-the graft. 

Insects.—These are now making havoc with the 
foliage. If a caterpillar’s tent is observed, do not 
rest until it and its builders are destroyed. Pulling 
the nest off with the hand, and trampling under 
foot, is quite as effeetive as the use of the .many 
contrivances recommended. A swab, wet with 
some disagreeable liquid, may often be used to ad- 
vantage. See article elsewhere on the use of ben- 
zine, and on the use of white hellebore upon the 
currant worm. Moths, which are about looking 
for a place to lay their eggs, may be killed in great 
numbers by setting a lighted lamp in a Jarge pan of 
water at night. Jar the plum trees daily, and eatch 
the curculios on a sheet and kill them. 

Layers.—The new growth of shrubs may be treat- 
ed as directed on page 187. 

Labvels.—Trees when sent from the nursery fre- 
quently have the labels secured so firmly that 
whenever the limb increases slightly in size, a 
troublesome stricture is made by the wire eutting 
into the bark. It is well to look at once to the 
labels of newly set and all other trees, and.gee that 
no trouble can arise from_this cause. 

Manure.—A top-dressing of manure, spread over 
the roots of fruit trees, will heJp the growth of 
the wood and the developement of the frit. 

Mulch.—Newly planted trees, especially, negd.it. 
Sufficient is said on page 186, 

Pinching.—The shape of a tree is easily modified 
by a little care when it is young. By removing 
those young shoots not needed, and stopping the 
growth of those disposed to grow too long, by 
pinching off the end, the form of the tree is guite 
under control, and much pruning is ayoided. 

Seedlings.—Young seedlings of forest trees, and 
evergreens especially, need shading by some of 
the methods mentioned on page 186. The little 
evergreens will be benefited by sifting a layer of 
sand, or light earth, over them, to cover the stems 
mp as far as the seed-leaves. 

Thinning.—Do not allow any fruit tree to be in- 
jured by over-bearing. It will pay besides, in the 
increased size and beauty of the remaining fruit. 
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Weeds.—Nothing looks worse than neglected 
nursery rows. Use the plow and cultivator so 
rigged that no injury can be done to the stock by 
the horse or whiffletrees. 

a 


Kitchen Garden.—Everything, weeds 
included, is now growing asif for the fun of the 
thing. The very early start, in this neighborhood 
about two weeks, rather disarranges our calcula- 
tions in préparing the calendar, and could we 
have known that the season would have got so far 
ahead of time, our May directions would have been 
rather more in accordance with it. Even in this 
forward season, it is not too late to sow okra, 
melons, and those things which grow all the better 
if they have a warm soil from the start. An article 
on sowing for succession, on page 187, may afford 
some useful hints. ’ 

Asparagus.—The cutting ought not to be con- 
tinued much after the first of June, the present year. 
It is a mistake to exhaust the roots by excessive 
cropping. Keep the bed free of weeds uniil the 
tops shade it. 

Beans.—Sow for a succession for stringing and 
shelling. The main crop for dry beans may be put 
in. Limas may still be planted. 

Cabbages, Cauliflower, and Broccoli.—Set out as 
directed on page 186. Forward the growing crop 
by frequent hoeing and liquid manure. Destroy 
eaterpillars when young. 

Carrots may still be sown. Hoe between the 
rows as.soon as the plants can be seen, and when 
sufficiently large, thin to from 8 to 6 inches in the 
row. See article on page 179, 

Célevy.—The earliest crop may be set in trenches 
2 feet deep and one foot wide, with the soil at the 
bottom well enriched. Water in dry weather. 

Corn.—Plant every two weeks for a succession. 

Capsicums, or Peppers.—Set in a warm, rich spot. 

Cucumbers.—Plant the main crop for pickles the 
middle or last of the mouth, putting in plenty of 
seed to guard against loss from insects. Surround 
the young plants by frames, as recommended last 
month, page 155. Hoe until the vines are too large. 

Egg Plants.—These need the best of soil’and cul- 
ture, in cold climates, to forward them so that the 
fruit will perfect in season. Hoe the eafth to- 
wards the plant, Set at least two feet apart. 

Endive.—Sow in the same manner as lettuce, and 
thin or set out the plants so that they will bea 
foot apart each way. 

Lettuce.—Transplant to good soil,’and sow seed 
frequently in a cool place to keep up 4 8uccéssion. 

Melons.—Treat as directed above for cucumbers. 

Onions.—Thin to 3 or 4 inches, and keep all weeds 
from the bed. Watering with hot water and 
with gas liquor, as well as heavy mMul¢hing With 
sawdust, and sprinkling with salt and ashes, lave 
each been claimed as a “sure cure” for the mag- 
got. If the potato, or other early sorts, show a 
wilting of their leaves, it is an indication that they 
are ready to pull. 

Parsnips.—As soon as the plants are lafge enough 
to see the rows, the soil should be stirred, and 
when large enough to handle, weedéd and thifiinéd. 

Peas.—Sow for the late crop in deeply worked 
soil. Set brush before the vines fall over. Save 
the earliest and best of the early sorts for seed. 

Potatoes.—Hoe and give a dréasing of plaster. 

Radishes.—Sow at intervals for Btictéssion. 

Rhubarb.—Keep the beds clean, and cut off the 
flower stalks as soon as they show themselves, 
Dry or preserve a supply for winter. 

Ruta-Baga.Sow in well manufed groutid, the 
latter part of June. Bone dust fs good' for thétn. 

Salsify.—Treat the sitiie as éérrots. 

Spinach.—Sow for succession. The New-Zealand 
is best for summer use. 

Squashes.—Plant in manured soil, as last month. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Prepare thegrotnd afid #tt tite 
plants according to the mettods“given last thotith 
On pages 144 and 134, 





Tomatoes.—Transplant and pinch in the rampant 
branches. See method of training described last 
month on page 154, 

Watering.—Do riot water unless the plants are 
suffering, except it can be continued until rain 
comes. The proper use of the hoe will help plants 
through a drouth in a wonderful manner. In 
watering with liquid manure, have it weak enough 
and apply frequently. 

Weeds.—These are blessings if hoed up, but they 
punish the lazy and careless by condemning them 
to eat poorly grown vegetables. Hoeif the ground 
is weedy; hoe if the soil bakes after a shower, and 
if neither of these reasons present themsélves— 
hoe for the sake of the hoeing. 

oak @=a 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—Vege- 
tation in this as in all other departments is advan- 
ced beyond ordinary seasons, and the work must be 
pushed accordingly. Grass hds*grown at a ‘pro- 
digious rate, and the cutting should ‘be tiofe fre- 
quent, in order to secure a close dnd velvety furf. 

Annuals,—Sow the tender ones and transplant 
those large enough. The bloom of many kinds 
may be much prolonged by cutting off the flowers 
as soon as they have passed their prime, and allow- 
ing no seed to be produced. 

Bulbs.—Continue the foliage of the spring bloom- 
ing kinds in a growing state as long as possible by 
good cultivation, and when it withers take up the 
bulbs, dry them and put them away in papers in a 
dry place, free from mice, until fall planting. 

Carnations.—Propagate by layers, as noted on 
page 187, and by cuttings. Keep flowering plants 
well tied up. Sow seeds. 

Olimbers.—See that those which do not cling of 
themselves, are properly tied, to prevent being 
thrown down by winds, but avoid all stiffness in 
training them. Sowseeds of annual ones. Be care- 
ful to have the supports of all climbers strong 
enough for the weight of foliage, and to resist winds. 

Dahlias.—Plant in rich soil. It is not well for 
them to flower early, as they should be kept grow- 
ing all summer, in order to secure a fine’show of 
flowers in fall. Water in dry weather. 

Geraniums.—Set out and keep them in good shape 
by cutting. 

Giadiolus.—These are often thrown down by the 
weight of the flower cluster. Stake the tall growers. 


Grass, whether upon the lawn or in edging, 
needs frequent clipping, and all margins neat trim- 
mifg. Root out all coarse weeds. 

Gravel.—Hoe, rake and roll when weeds appear. 

Hoe and Rake.—Use these implements, not only 
to kill weeds, but to loosen the soil, and thus 
obviate the necessity. for much watering. If the 
soil is disposed to bake on the surface after a rain, 
loosen it up with the rake. ; 

Layering.—This may be done on shrubs and 
herbaceous plants at any time, when there are éuit- 
able shoots. The layer should be put in good rich 
soil. See remarks on page 187. 

Potted Plants.—These need shelter from the winds 
and burniag sun, as noted on page 186, Pots not 
plunged mist Have régular waterings, or the roots 
will get dry and the plants suffer. ; 

Phloxes.—Multiply the finer herbaceous sorts by 
making cuttings of the stems before flowering. 

Roses.—Shorten stems of perpetuals after flower- 
ing several inches, and new shoots will start for 
late bearing. Kill insects as heretofore directed. 

Transplanting.—In dry weather it is néces8aty to 
fill the holes with water before settitig’ thé plats, 
and to shade for a few days, but uncover at night. 

EE 


‘Gééin aiid Hot-Houses.—Lverything 
that is to be put out of doors, will probably be out 
by this time. Thehouseshould be put in complete 
order and the plants that are left inside receive the 
best attention. 

‘Actleas.—The fiéwtrowth shdidla be forwardéa 





sit ‘atid Very weak liquid mature, Shape 
the pian ty othehiip, and shade from hot “4 


Cameilias.—Remove to a partial shade. See page 
186. Syringe frequently. Lookout forand destroy 
mealy bug. Inarch when the wood hardens, 

Outtings.—Provide for a stoek of geraniums and 
such things by making cuttings. 

Chinese Primroses.—Sow seeds, divide roots, arid 
put established plants in a shady frame. 

Potting.—When shrubs make a sickly growth, re- 
move the plant from the pot and wash all the earth 
from the roots, and repot with fresh soil. Secure 
a good stock of sods and stack them up to decom- 
pose for potting soil. 

Seedlings.—Pot off any that are large enough. 

Water.—Keep the air of the house properly moist 
by using the syringe. Small pots dry out quickly. 


— 


Fruit Garden.--From present prospécts - 
there will be an abundance of fruit of most kinds, 
to repay the labor of the cultivator. 


Currants.—By removing superfluous growth as 


jt starts, much pruning will be saved. Take off 


useless suckers. If, as is often the case, green fruit 
will bring more than ripe, it is best to market it 
arly. See article on the currant worm on page 
187. Keep the soil around the bushes well hoed. 

Gooseberries.—These do better where they are 
partially shaded. A free application of sulphur, or 
water as hot as the hand can bear, to which wood 
ashes have been added, in the proportion of a quart 
to a pailful, may be tried, if mildew appears. 

Grapes.—If vines set this year show fruit, remove 
it, however reluctant you may be todoso. All the 
energies of the vine are needed to form wood and 
roots for next year. Seedlings, young vines from 
cuttings, and layers are to be kept tied up, and the 
growth of the laterals kept pinched back to one 
leaf. Vines fruiting for the first time, ought not 
to be allowed to overbear. One bunch to theshoot 
is better than more, Fill up the trench over lay- 
ers, made as directed last month. Insects will need 
killing, and use sulphur freely upon all vines 
where mildew appears. A bellows is made for the 
purpose, like a common kitchen bellows, with a 
hole for the introduction of the sulphur, and with- 
out avalve. The nozzle is of tin, and quite wide, 
and the end is curved to facilitate the application 
to the under side of the leaves, By means of this 
implement, and any one can contrive to make a 
substitute, a properly trained vine can be com- 
pletely dusted in a very short time. 

Pears.—The shaping of the tree, as well as its 
preparation for future fruitfulness, is secured by 
proper summer pinching. Sufficient directions 
were given in January, on page 17. The slug 
usually appears this month. A dusting of dry air- 
slaked lime will kill them, or the powdered white 
hellebore may be tried. 


Strawberries.—Plantations set this spring should 
be kept clean of weeds. The treatment will depend 
upon whether frait or an increase in thenumber of 
plants is most desired. If the greatest amount 
of fruit be the object, the runners should not be 
allowed to grow, but if more plants are required, 
give the runners good soil to strikein. If the 
mulch is not already on, put on straw, tan, corn 
stalks, or other material, to keep the fruit clean. 
Have all boxes, crates, etc., plainly marked, and in 
filling the boxes, do not put all the best berries on 
top. Those who are near enough to do 80, should 
exhibit at our Strawberry Show. 


——_o—— 


Cold Grapery.—Open the house early 
in the morning, shut up early,and endeavor to 
keep the temperature at about 85° or 90° at mid- 
day, allowing the change from the night tempera-. 
ture to this to be very gradual. Avoid sudden 
changes. While the vines are in flower, the syring- 
ing overhead should be discontinued, The distribu- 
tion of the pollen is aided, and more thorough 
fertilization secured by giving the bunches a shake 
every morning by means of the finger. After the 
berries are set, give a good syringing to remove the 
remains of the flowers. Water freely, Thenumber 
of bunches to be left upon the vine will depend 
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upon its strength, but one is suflicient upon each 
spur. The end of the shoot is stopped by pinch- 
ing it off at the third or fourth leaf beyond the 
bunch. The fruit is to be thinned when it is about 
the size of peas, removing half or more according 
to the variety. Tie up the branches. 


——>— 


The Apiary for June.—Prepared by M. 
Quinby, by request.—When surplus honey is desir- 
able, the boxes should, be added to all good colo- 
nies early in this month. At this season, when the 
flowers of the white clover appear, there can be 
no harm if the boxes are on a few days before they 
are really needed. Do not neglect to stick some 
nice pieces of clean, white comb in the top, as an 
encouragement for the bees to begin. As fast as 
filled, they should be replaced with empty ones. 
As long as honey is collected plentifully, full boxes 
taken out may be set by the side of the hive for 
the bees to leave ; but it will not do when it begins 
to be scarce. They must not stand in the sun. 
Most of the swarms may also be expected this 
month. Small apiaries swarm more, in proportion 
to the number of hives, than large ones. Many 
persons hesitate about putting on the boxes before 
swarming, fearing that it will delay, if not alto- 
gether prevent it. There are cases when it may 
have that effect, but when it does, it is not very 
disastrous. A strong stock that casts no swarm, 
will store much more honey than a swarming 
hive. The honey, put in market and sold, will 
often bring sufficient money to buy two or three 
stocks. I advise putting on the boxes; if they 
swarm, it is well—there may be some honey also; 
if they do not, it is probably better. But do not 
expect both, to any great extent. Stocks that do 
not swarm, and remain weak till this time, should 
be examined. They may be so from diseased 
brood, loss, or barrenness of queen. If queenless, 
supply a laying queen. If barren, remove, and 
supply another a few days afterwards. When dis- 
eased, drive out to begin anew, or put into a hive 
partly filled with combs of last year, such a one 
as we suggested should be saved last fall for the 
new swarms. But it would be well first, to keep 
the bees, at least forty-eight hours after driving out, 
in an empty box or hive, to digest the honey taken 
with them, before putting them among the pure 
combs. Beesishould on noaccount be driven out 
of a hive within less than eight or ten days after 
the first swarm, or before the young queen hatches. 
Unless some emergency demands it, twenty days 
should intervene. 

After Swarms are those which issue with young 
queens. Two or more are required to make a 
colony as large as a first swarm. When they issue 
near together, unite them, till a good swarm is 
hived. When two or more after-swarms are united, 
they are not always as quiet as others. The queen 
of each swarm is a stranger to some of the bees, 
and is imprisoned by their clustering around her. 
In a short time, the bees not having access to 
their own queen, become very much dissatisfied, 
and, after looking throughout the new hive, leave 
for some other new swarm, or perhaps return to 
the old stock, attracting all the bees, except the 
few that are holding the queens. Five or six, ora 
dozen, may go at once, flying about considerably ; 
and a steady stream, at that rate, will soon take out 
all the bees, and a careless observer will not know 
when nor where they are gone, and may not miss 
them until evening. The hive to which they are 
attracted may be generally known by the bees 
stopping about the entrance, and buzzing a mo- 
ment before they enter. When this state of things 
occurs, and while there is yet enough for a good 
swarm left, the hive should be closed with wire 
ciotn, if possible, or something that will admit 
sufficient air, as aswarm of bees is easily smother- 
ed in hot weather. It is a good way to turn the 
hive on its side, after fastening in the bees; carry 
toacool cellar for a day, when they will usually 
become reconciled. Should they have destroyed 
their last queen, it will be manifested by uneasy 
movements, when another may be provided. Such 
swarms, when they go to work, are liable to lose 








their queen, on account of her being unable to fly, 
from injuries received while imprisoned by the 
bees. If the first combs that they build are for 
drones, it proves they have no queen. They will 
accept another at once. When two large first 
swarms get together, and you have the movable 
comb hive, it is about as well, and much the least 
trouble, to hive them together, and when the hive 
is nearly full, if you want two colonies instead of 
one, and the extra surplus honey, you may divide. 
Secure straight combs, by elevating one end of the 
hive at least 80 degrees. Have it level the other 
way, and make the other edge of the guide bar, at 
the top, smooth. 


General Premium List. 
LAST CALL. 


This paper completes half of Volume 24, and we re- 
publish, for the last time, the General Premiums offered 
for obtaining subscribers this year. A large number, ia 
different parts of the country, have already secured one, 
often more than one, of the premiums. We invite the 
immediate filling up of partly completed lists, and the 
calling for the premiums, that we may as far as possible 
finish the distribution of the articles by July Ist. 


NOTE the good kind and desirableness of the pre- 
mium articles offered; they will each repay the effort 
required to get them. A great number of persons can 
readily make up a new premium club this month. Every 
now and then some one sends in a large club, stating 
that it was gathered in a few hours by calling upon ac- 
quaintances, showing a copy of the paper, and explaining 
its character and value. 
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Table of Premiums and Terms, 7}, |\*2 
For Volume 24. B= SZ 
Open to all—No Competition. £5 Be 
EQis 
Names of Premium Articles. i | ee 
1—Goop Booxs—* See terms below nae ae 
2—Case of Drawing Instruments.. $8 14 
3—Best Family Clothes-Wringer.... . $19 17 
4—Doty’s Washing Machine.................$12 19 
5—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & wae). 2 70 
6—Four Octave Melodeon (best)............$67 80 


Bosees : 
Sssssssssssssssess: 


7—Five Octave Melodeon (best)...........$1 
8—Brown’'s Baby Tender os 
9—Brown’'s Baby Tender.................-++ 
10—Woodruft’s Mercurial Barometer..(2)..31 
11—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer..(1)..$1 





ee a rrr. $1 18 
13—Ladies’ Rosewood Writing Desk......... $12 18 
14—Gentleman's do do do......... $14 


o d : 
15—Any back Volume Agriculturist, 33 gt 
16—Any Two do do do Ss & 

$ 


gsersscosasessgeag | Vrouw 








17—Any Three do do do >. ‘3 °° 
18—Any Four do do do = 11 
19—Any Five do do do Jj @S $7 18 


Ee" No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Books, also Premiums 
2, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, are DELIVERED to any part 
of the United States and Territories, free of all charges. 
The other articles cost the recipient only the freight af- 
ter leaving the manufactory of each. gay Every article 
offered is new and of the very best manufacture. 
(= See full description of the Premiums, on pages 2 
and 3 of January Agriculturist. 

The Books offered are worth far more than their 
mere money value. (See terms below.) 


The Case of Drawing Instruments is a neat 
and valuable affair that will be found very convenient in 
many ways, especially in cultivating in children a habit 
of sketching and making plans. 

The Clothes- Wringer, Washing-Machine, 
and Sewing-MEachine should be in every family 
where they are not already. 

The Melodeons offered are the best, and are orna- 
mental as well as desirable in a majority of families. 
The Baby-Tender is of course wanted wherever 
there is a baby. 

A good Barometer is as highly useful to everv 
farmer as to Sea Captains. 

The Aquarius is ‘good in every Garden, and to 
wash Windows, Carriages, etc., and as an ever ready 
hand-fire engine. 

The Writing Desks keep the stationery and wri- 
ting materials always together, and those offered are or- 
namental also. a 

The Complete Volumes of the Agriculturist, 
bound or unbound, are the best and most useful works on 
matters pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
%& We wish every one of our readers could get 
each of the above articles. Many can get one with only the 
cost of a little time. TWRW IT this month. The 
readers thus secured will in the end thank those who 
persuade them to subscribe.——It is hardly possible for 





any one to fail to receive Hints, Suggestions, and practi- 





cal directions worth more than a York Shilling a month, 
while the engravings alone are worth this amount. 


When any list is completed, notify us which of the 
articles is desired, and it will be promptly forwarded. 


Fo avoid errors and save immense labor in looking over 
our books, it is absolutely essential that every name design- 
ed for a premium list be so marked WHEN sent in. 


Old and new subscribers will count in premium lists, 
but they should be partly new names. for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Premium 
clubs need not all be at one Post office. Of course 
only one premium will be given for the same subscriber. 

*Premium 1.—Good Books—Any person sending 
25 or more subscribers, may select Books from the list 
on page 199, to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber 
sent at $1:or to the amount of60 cents for each name at $1 50. 
The Books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us.— 
This isa good opportunity for the farmers of a neighbor- 
hood to unite their efforts and get up an Agricultural Li- 
brary for general use. Many Farmers’ Clubs have done so, 


ys 


Fourth Annual Strawberry Show. 
—_o—. 


The success of former Exhibitions has induced the 
Proprietor of the Agriculturist to hold another Show of 
Strawberries the coming season, under the auspices 
and direction of the Fruit-Growers’ Meeting. At a re- 
cent meeting, a Committee, consisting of R. G. Par- 
dee, Wm. S. Carpenter, C. Taber, T. Cavanagh, and 
G. W. Huntsman, was appointed, to make arrange- 
ments for the Exhibition. The Committee, in order to ac- 
commodate early and late varieties, decided to hold Ex- 
hibitions on June 8th, and on June 15th, the two days 
Sorming one Exhibition. The fruit must all be on the 
tables by one o’clock on the days above mentioned. The 
Secretary of the Fruit-Growers’ Meeting will be in at- 
tendance to take charge of the fruit. At one o’clock the 
doors will be closed to allow the Judges to make their 
examination, after which they will be thrown open to the 
public. The Judges will report after the second Exhibi- 
tion, and will make the awards to the best fruit shown on 
both occasions. The following gentlemen have been 
selected as Judges: S. B. Parsons, Chas. Downing, 
B. C. Townsend, S. B. Conover, J. W. Degraw. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
1.—Best a engctoe new or old, size, beauty and ex- 
e 











cellence considered .............0.2s00 $5 
2.—Best 12 approved varieties—(1 pint each ae 
Bi —MOOO | CO 0 o's 0:0956)0:05555%5508<6 Ee 3 
4,—Largest and best collection of Strawberries...... 5 
5.—Best show of Strawberries in bearing (on plants). 5 
6.—Best market variety—(two quarts).............-. 3 
7.—Heaviest three berries of one variety............ 2 
8.—Best pint White Strawberries................0.05 1 
Ri =apOnt TOME AIDIOOR: ocnncirds sxdecensbeancsdidamssae 1 


10.—Best new seedling, fruited at least two years, but 
never offered for sale or exhibition, a bearing plant 
OU gical « CE ee eee ee aE 5 
11.—Best collection of the newer imported varieties... 2 
12.—Best show of Strawberries grown on a city or 
wiiage lot (25K100 T6Et); «6. ss... <0s.ss.csessrerccd 2 
13.—For the best pint of Agriculturist, Russell’s Pro- 
lific, Brooklyn Scarlet, Monitor, Col. Ellsworth, 
Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Hovey, Buffalo, 
Burr’s New Pine, or Hooker, $1 each...... .... | 


C. TABER, Sec. of Com. 


, 
oS 


New-York Live Stock Markets.— 
BEEF CarTr_e have come in pretty uniformly during the 
past few weeks, the average weekly receipts being 4,316 
head—an increase of about 250 over the average for the 
previous month. The impression that drovers during 
the past winter have sought to make universal, namely, 
that there were no cattle in the West for the spring trade, 
and that prices of beef must be enormously high, has 
failed to be confirmed. The supply of bullocksis ample, 
and the quality has run better thus far this spring than 
during the winter, and present appearances indicate a 
still heavier decline in prices. Cattle which were re- 
ported last month at 22/@23c. per tb, dressed weight, now 
sell at 18/@19c.; good sell at 16@17c. ; fair at 15/@16c.. 
and common at 13@14c. 

Milch Cows have averaged 108 during the last four 
weeks. The light demand has prevented owners bringing 
in as freely as last month. Rates range at $40@$75 for 
poor to good milkers. 

Veal Calves.—The receipts are much heavier than 
reported last month, averaging 2,549 weekly, Good veals 
sell at 9@l1Ic. per bb., live weight. 

Sheep have come in pretty freely, the supply aver- 
aging 8,448 weekly. The numbers of sheared sheep 
equalled the wooled. Prices of good sheep range at 1034 
(@11)zc. per tb. for unshorn, and 9/@10c. per tb. forshorn. 

Live Hogs have ‘arrived’ in comparatively large 
supplies, the weekly average being 6,822, compared with 
3,764, the average last month. Sales for good light hogs 











range at 10@10}4c. per Ib., live weight. 
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ee a great mepen of Items, wncluding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Vive Dollar Clubs.—This is a convenient 
season to make up Clubs of four subscribers which are 
sent for $5.—A present of Strawberry plants ‘is offered 
elsewhere in this paper. See page 194. 





The Last offer of Premiums, for this 
year, is printed on page 172. It is worth looking into. 


Our Strawberry Plants,—All queries 
in regard to these, are answered in two items elsewhere, 
Some premium plants are offered. See page 194, 





Sheep Show at Canandaigua, N. Y. 
The “ N. Y. State Sheep Breeders’ Association” held its 
first exhibition, on the grounds of the Ontario Agricultural 
Society, on the 9th, 10thand 11thof May. These grounds 
contain an amphitheatre capable of seating 12,000 persons, 
and were well adapted to the purpose for which they 
were used. The show of sheep was very large and fine, 
as regards Merinos; mutton sheep, however, were not 
well represented. There were near 600 sheep of all 
kinds, the most valuable collection of sheep ever brought 
together in this country, or, probably, in any other. The 


attendance was not large, chiefly consisting of farmers, - 


and those much interested in sheep raising. We have no 
room now for the list of premiums. The shearing in 
competition for Mr. Moore’s prizes excited much interest. 
There were 26 sheep sheared. The lightest fleece was 
one of 7 lbs., 34 oz., taken from a 33-lb. yearling ewe 
lamb, 11 months, 1 day old. The heaviest was from 221- 
]b., 2-year old buck, the fleece being 11 months, 26 days 
old, and weighing 29 Ibs., 2}.0z. One 135-lb , 2-year old 
buck sheared 24 Ibs., and one 11834-lb., 3-year old buck 
sheared 22 lbs. The heaviest ewe’s fleece was 14 lbs., 8 

z., from a 77-lb. 3-year old ewe. The lightest bucks 
fleece 10 lbs., 13 oz., from a 61-lb., 2-year old buck. The 
weight of fleeces after cleansing will be given when 
reported. 





Sap Spouts.—c. Sweet, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
used, last year, pieces of hoop-iron, bent into a groove 
form, instead of tubular spiles, and recommends them 
to the sugar-boilers of the ‘“Agriculturist family.” 

Tobacco.—(Omitted under “Work for the 
Month.”)—Have the ground thoroughly enriched and mel- 
low ; set out plants from the Ist to the 20th of the month. 
Lift the most forward plants, after thoroughly watering 
the seed-bed. Move to the field in baskets, keeping the 
earth as much as possible on the roots. Set rather low 
but do not cover the plant with much, if any more soil, 
than it had originally, putting the plants 24g feet apart 
inrows 3 feet apart. Tobacco plants may be icenustented 
as soon as they are large enough, say, when the leaves 
are 3 inches long; and the planting may be continued 
until the 10th of July. Select if possible a rainy day after 
the ground is well soaked. Should the sun come out hot, 
cover the plants with a handful of fresh cut oan, and 
remove it toward night. 





Acknowledgement.—We have received 
and handed to the U. S. Curistran Commission from 
Jas. Rice, Fort Ann, N. Y., $27; Mrs. Elizabeth Feath- 
ers, Scio, $10; A Friend, do., 50c.; Sarah Carmalo, 
Susquehanna Co., Pa., $5.45; Mrs. Miles Joy, Ridgeway, 
do., $3; H. C. Sigler, Oceola, lowa, $16.06 ; A. R. Durlin, 
Westminster, Md., $3.50; District No. 2, Adams, Wis., 
$4.55 ; S. Harrison, Camp Creek, N. Y., $1.75; J. Harri- 
son, do., 50¢c.——For the U. S, Sanrrary Commission : 
From John Gilman, Rosemount, Minn., $4; A Lady in 
Yorkville, N. Y., $4; J. L. Russell, Erie, * -, $9; Thos, 
A. Haggerty, Warren Co., N. J., $2.80; E. W. Slaters, 
Orville, Cal., 50c., H. P. Byram, Sag ee $3.12. 





A Word to Purchasers of Seeds; 
Nursery Stock, ete,—A number of complaints of 
failures of different dealers to respond to orders, have 
been sent to this office. These have been forwarded to 
the dealers, and the trouble doubtless rectified as far as it 
can be. It is not altogether fair, because no return is re- 
ceived from an order, enclosing money, to set the dealer 
down at once as a humbug and a swindler. It should be 
considered, that there has been an unprecedented de- 
mand this spring for all kinds of horticultural and agri- 
cultural stock—so great that there has been unavoidable 
delay in filling orders. Moreover, in any large establish- 
ment, where the business is done by correspondence, 
many letters will be received, to which there is no pos- 





sible clue. We get letters without signature, as well as 
those from which the Post Office or State has been omit- 
ted. One of the difficulties arises from the growing 
custom of giving names to estates, and the use of these 
in correspondence, instead of the proper P. O. address. 
One may call his place Clovernook, Hardscrabble, or any 
other fancy or eccentric name, and have it well known 
to awhole neighborhood, while people a thousand miles 
away may be quite ignorant of the location, to which also 
the P. O, Directory will give no clue. We believe, that 
the seedsmen, nurserymen, and others who advertise 
with us, do the right thing, and when we have good evi- 
dence that they will not, their advertisements will not be 
admitted. Before charging them with dishonesty, it is 
well to recollect, that there is a chance for mistakes on 
both sides, and it is only fair to give them an opportunity 
to rectify and explain. 

A Splendid Book.—The new edition of 
“Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architec- 
ture,” which has just been issued, is one of the most 
attractive books of the season, and will bea highly orna- 
mental as well as useful book onevery table where it 
finds a place. It is on extra paper, is superbly bound, 
and contains over one hundred steel, lithograph and wood 
engravings, many of them full page. It is large octavo, 
contains 576 pages besides the tinted sheets of engravings. 
Price $6.50, Sent by mail at the same price. 





Time to Trim Apple Trees.—<S. A. 
Morrison and others. If the limbs are small, they may 
be removed at any time, but large wounds heal best in 
July. The place may be covered with grafting wax 
melted and puton with a brush, or grafting clay. There 
is no better wash for the trunks than soft soap, thinned 
with water to work with abrush. Limeis objectionable. 


The First Strawberries.—The carliest 
fruit shown at this office was a pot of the “ Agriculturist” 
from Messrs. L. Pullen & Son, Hightstown, N.J. The 
plant was a runner of last fall, potted and grown in the 
green-house, and though so young a plant it madea 
goodly show of fruit on May 15th. 





Birds and Straw berries.—Scveral have 
complained that though their strawberry beds bear good 
crops, the birds get all the fruit. Where birds are so 
numerous as to be very troublesome, we know of no 
other way then to cover the bed withanet. One sub- 
scriber asks, if a stuffed cat skin would not scare the 
birds away. A similar proposition was made at the 
Farmers’ Club a short time ago, and it was suggested that 
the skin should contain a live cat, which would stuff it- 
self with birds. If any one has a ready means of keep- 
ing the birds away, they should communicate it. 





Protection against Striped Bugs. 
—Dr. J. D. Newbro, Ingham Co., Mich., uses tarred 
roofing paper to make boxes or frames to keep the strip- 
ed bug from cucumber, squash, and similar vines. The 
frames are made slightly tapering, so as to pack together 
when notin use. They are made 10 or 12 inches in dia- 
meter, and 12 or 15 inches high. They are prevented 
from blowing over by means of three stakes driven in- 
side, and the paper tacked to the stakes. The doctor 
thinks that the odor of the tar, with which the paper is 
covered, helps repel the insects. 





The Striped Bug again.—A. Quinby, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., has had no trouble with them 
for the last ten years. He dusts the plants with dry 
earth, while the dew is on them, and if the plants are 
dry, he wets them and applies the dust. He says that 
the bugs will not feed on leaves, that are covered with 
grit. E. Humphrey states, that he has grown cucumbers 
for several years upon sod ground manured with hen 
manure, and has never seen a oug on the vines. 





Plants Named.—dAs the season of flowers 
is at hand, we get specimens of wild flowers for names. 
If the specimens are sent in good condition, we are very 
willing to name them, but we have no time to give to 
making out badly dried specimens, or those which are 
put ina letter in a green state, and ‘all of a heap.” 
We should be glad if those who take interest enough in 
flowers to wish to know what they are, could be induced 
to study botany and look them out themselves. At all 
events, we ask our friends to either press the specimens 
before sending, which may be done in some books of little 
value, or between folds of soft paper with a weight upon 
it, or send them fresh in some kind of box that will not 
get crushed in the mail. Mr. R. Allen, York Co., Me, : 
Coptis trifolia, very nicely dried specimens. Thisis call- 
ed Gold-Thread, on account of the bright yellow color of 
its roots, or rather underground stems, It is a very pure 
bitter and is used in medicine and domestic practice... 
J. H. Parsons. Some kind of Smilaz, whith cannot be 





told without the leaves...E. G. Topping, Whiteside Co., 
Ill. Probably White Cedar, but specimens too small...J. 
C. Martindale, Phila. Co., Pa. The grass is Crypsis 
schenoides, the Rush-like Crypsis, a European species 
which has become naturalized in some parts of Penn. 
The other is a species of Muscari, or Grape-Hyacinth, 
but too old to say which one...R. R. Alleghany. The 
Dutchman’s breeches, Dicentra cucullaria...Elias Jones. 
Stellaria media, the common Chickweed. It will flower 
whenever not actually frozen. It is most troublesome in 
wet soils, and drainage is the best remedy... Emily C. 
Day. Hepatica triloba, or Liver-leaf. The young leaf 
not recognized....J. M. Shaw. Bastard Pennyroyal. 
sometimes called Blue-curls, Trichost lichotomum... 
J. E. Fuller. Dittany, Cunila Mariana, It may be liked 
by some as a substitute for tea, but it smells too much 
like medicine to suit us, 

The Borer.—f. D. Loy, Lyon Co., Kansas, 
The only sure remedy for the apple tree borer, is purely 
mechanical. Probe the holes with a wire or whalebone, 
and crush the maggot; then wrap the lower part of 
the trunk for a foot or more with tarred paper, first re- 
moving the earth, so that the lower edge of the paper 
will be near the roots, and draw the earth back again. 








Another Borer Remedy.—A subscriber 
finds, that an occasional application of urine around the 
trunks of peach trees, is offensive to the borer, and con- 
ducive to the health of the tree. 





Again and Again we are obliged in selt- 
defence to repeat that we know nothing about and wish 
to know nothing about any quack doctors in New York 
or any other-city. We have repeated so often the state- 
ment that no one who advertises his cures is, in our opin- 
ion, worthy of confidence, that it ought by this time to be 
generally understood by our readers. Notwithstanding 
the frequent expression of this opinion we are still very 
often appealed to by parties who wish to know if suchor 
such an one is not an exception to thisrule. These 
questions are generally asked about persons of whom we 
have never before heard, and the supposition is that they 
advertise only in the country papers. Sometimes these 
inquirers say, that they saw the advertisement of the so- 
called doctor in some particular paper, and think that it 
would not be admitted there if the advertiser was a quack, 
The fact is that the general, as well as the religious and 
agricultural papers (except our own), exercise but very 
little censorship over what appears in their advertising 
columns, and the most outrageous and obscene things ap- 
pear under the head of “ medical advertisements” in the 
best of them. As a.general rule, the longer a man’s ad- 
vertisement, the worse quack he is. Physicians of proper 
standing if they advertise at all, at most state their ad- 
dress and the fact that they give their attention to par- 
ticular diseases. Beware of the man who does more than 
this. We hope that our friends will not put themselves 
to the trouble of making inquires about advertising 


| 


“doctors,” for the only answer we can make is: “ We 
know nothing of the persons.” 
Killing Elecampane.—'?P. fF.” says, 


that the roots will be destroyed by fall-plowing the land. 

Strawberry Preserves—Note.—Siuce 
the page (191) containing “Mrs. F’s way of preserving 
strawberries,” went to press, Mr. F. informs us that the 
bottles containing the selected fruit, are to be kept in hot 
water until the fruit is thoroughly heated through, so as to 
expel the air completely, before the flavoring syrup from 
the other berries is added. 

New Kerosene Burner.—The new kero- 
sene burner without chimney, with which a challenge is 
made in our advertising columns, combines some ad- 
vantages we have never before seen so fully attained. 
The light is clear, free from smoke, and although not 
equal to a chimney burner, will answer well for or- 
dinary use. A great point gained is, it is not easily blown 
out; it may be carried up and down stairs rapidly with- 
out being extinguished. 

Ivin’s Hair Crimpers—Several inquir- 
ers. Ladies who have used these, report that they like 
them much. They are in the form of a hair pin, are 
easily applied, require no heat, and therefore do not in- 
jure the hair as some other appliances used to crimp the 
hair, and give it the wavy appearance admired by some. 





A Waspish Item.—A correspondent asks, 
why wasps cannot sting a person while he contiuues to 
hold his breath. Let the inquirer when he finds a Yellow- 
jacket’s nest, hold his breath good and tight, and break up 
the nest, and if he does not get stang, we shall conclude 
it was—because he held his breath. 
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Gestation of Cows. — Two pelanieen 
have gone to law about the damage arising from a bull 
running ut large, contrary to the laws of the State of 
lowa. The animal ran with four cows of the plaintiff. 
One of them calved within 40 weeks, the others were ex- 
pected to, at furthest, within 45 weeks. To decide the 
length of time a cow may go with calf, is of interest to 
ail parties concerned. The period of gestation varies, 
more or less, in all animals. The average period in the 
cow is considered 40 weeks. The late Earl Spencer 
kept a record of 764 cows; they averaged between 284 
and 285 days. Blane says he kept an account of 160 
cases, Which varied from 241 to 308 days. Tessier says 
he found it to vary from 240 to 331 days, in 570 cases, 
Bergen considers the average period 280 days. Youatt 
makes the average 270; (this is probably an error). Man- 
vie records a case of a cow going 16 months ;. the calf 
died. There is a case recorded in 1831, in the Veterinary 
School of Utrecht, of a cow carrying her calf 15 months, 
less 2 days; the calf lived. The shortest period of 
gestation that we find recorded, where the calf lived, 
was 220 days. The authorities cited are reliable. 





Seratches and Grease are scarcely 
known in well ventilated stables, where cleanliness and 
care are -exercised in managing horses’ feet. J. B. 
Cheeseman sends his method of treatment, which is as 
follows: “ Cleanse the heels with soap suds, and, when 
dry, apply hot tailow with a swab. One application is 
sufficient. Fish brine, or a coating of common white 
lead paint, are equally efficacious.” We approve of your 
application of warm water and soap, and rubbing the 
parts dry, after which the white oxide of zinc ointment, 
or a Jittle glycerine, will be found excellent applications 
for these diseases. They can be obtained of any good 
apothecary, are easily applied, and free from danger ; 
which is not the case with the remedies you mention, 

Lice on Hogs.—‘E. J. D,” Mercer Co., O. 
—The Swine Loise tHamatopinus Suis) is readily de- 
stroyed by a strong decoction of quassia wood ; tobacco 
water is also used, but requires especial caution in its 
application. A little benzine, dissolved in alcohol, ap- 
plied with a shaving brush, or piece of sponge, is said to 
be a certain cure, but, like tobacco water, requires care 
in its use. The pen should be kept clean, occasionally 
whitewashed, and the bedding changed frequently. 





Wintering Hogs on Turnips,—s. M. 
Thurston, Dacota Co., “Wis., writes: “I have wintered 
my hogs on raw ruta-bagas for two winters, and think 
them better than potatoes.” Sow ruta-bagas on good 
deep soil in June, the earlier the better., 





The Sheep Shearings. — There are a 
number of shearing festivals appointed in various parts 
of the country. They are of local interest, and we hope 
will be well managed and well attended. In rapid and 
close shearing. humane care for the comfort of the 
sheep, rather, We might say, care not to torture the poor 
animals, is not given sufficient weight in deciding the 
merit of the shearers. Should occurrences of particular 
interest transpire, we hope to receive reports. 





Meat Bones—Don’t Burn Them.— 
Make soup from them, then sledge them up fine, and feed 
them to the hens, or hogs, saving the manure of these 
animals. Or throw them broken fine into a heap with 
horse manure, perhaps making a regular compost, after- 
wards of the manure. Thus you save, and utilize on the 
farm or garden all the nitrogen (as ammonia). When 
they are burnt, even if the ashes be saved, all this is lost. 

Solution of Bones by Acid.—“ Verd- 
ant Farmer” asks how to dissolve in oil of vitriol. It is 
rather a difficult thing to dissolve bones well. It is best 
not todoitinahurry. Sledge up (down?) the bones as 
small as you can conveniently, put them into a half- 
hogshead tub (made of an oil cask), filling it half full ; 
wet them with water, so as to moisten the whole mass, 
and leave it a day or two, stirring to make all moist. 
Then take of oil of vitriol, about half the weight of the 
bones, dilute it by pouring it carefully into an equal 
quantity of water, or more—(it will become very hot, and 
may spatter), and pour this upon the bones, Stir thor- 
oughly and often—daily, for a week, mashing and break- 
ing the lumps. Add more waiter, if necessary, to be able 
to stir the mass, and finally dry off by addition of bone 
dust, saw dust, coal ashes, dry leached ashes, plaster, or 
muck. If big pieces of undecomposed bone be found, 
rake them out. This drying operation is best done 
on an earth floor. 

Why do Cattle Gnaw Old Bones ?-- 
“H. H.,” Westchester Co., N. Y., asks: “ What is the 
cause of cattle wanting to be chewing pieces of old 





bones, as is the case with mine? I give them salt, but 





they refuse it, and if they can find an old bone they would 
chew it all day if I would let them. Can you tell the 
cause?” You have sold corn, hay, milk, veal, young 
cattle, cows, etc., off your place, until the bone-material 
phosphate of lime is so nearly exhausted that the animals 
have got the ‘“‘ bone disease.” Feed them a little bone 
meal daily, for some time, and sow bone dust on your pas 
tures, and mowing land. It will greatly increase your crops 
besides. This advice is good for thousands besides you. 
Rarley Sprouts as Manure.—‘ J. &.,” 
Tamaqua Co., Pa., has used the barley sprouts of the 
breweries, with very good results on potatoes and other 
vegetables, (two handfuls to the hill of potatoes), and 
asks, if it can be regarded as a substitute for stable ma- 
nure? No, not byitself. Composted with swamp muck, 
and adding lime, ashes, plaster etc., to the soil, in mod- 
erate quantities, it may substitute stable manure. 





Apthracite Coal Ashes,—** New Sub- 
scriber” writes: ‘An English writer states that the 
ashes of English (bituminous) coal are good to mix with 
animal manures, to absorb or retain, till needed by vege- 
tation—those good qualities of the manure which might 
be lost; or as I understand it, that they might have the 
same effect, in some degree, as plaster,” and asks: “ Are 
the ashes of anthracite coal of any value for the same 
purpose ?”—Yes—but not of uniform value. Screened 
free from clinkers, they make a good addition to dung 
composts, or may be used alone on grass in autumn. 





Wintering Bees, Buried and Ex- 
posed.—Bidwell I Srok., Ramsey Co., Min., send us the 
following communication, which has special interest for 
bee-keepers. We print it, hoping to receive from our 
correspondents a statement of their method of burying 
their bees. They write :—‘‘On the 26th of October last 
we selected ten stocks of bees to winter out of doors, 
and weighed each. On March 25th (nearly five months) 
we weighed them again, and found the following result: 


Oct, 26. March 25. Loss, | Oct. 26. March 25, Loss. 
75 Ibs. 5a lbs. 193¢lbs.|74 Ibs, 4147 lbs. 323¥ Ibs, 
SIy BBG aT laTy go «Og 
7334 ““c 47 “ 2634 “ce i9l¢ “ 531¢ “ 26 “ 
73% 48K “6 25 % ITTIg 6 5] & 961g 


733g “ 47% “ 26 o 70 “ 4632 “ 2332 ae 
Whole number of pounds of honey consumed,....,2 . 265 
Average consumption in each hive...... -- 263 


The thermometer ranged from 68 above to 33 below’ zero. 
We buried in the ground eighteen miscellaneous stocks, 
October 26th, and re-weighed them the 27th of March, 
with the following result. There were eight hives in the 
bottom tier, six in the middle, and four in the top tier. 
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Average,...... ee ee cocccecd SD Ibs. 


“We might remark that the greatest stocks out of doors, 
and the strongest in the ground, consumed proportion- 
ately the most honey. Those at the bottom of the pit 
less than those at the top. The dirt was four feet through 
at the bottom, and only one at the top. The stocks that 
wintered in the open air lost about half of their numbers, 
while those buried increased some, and came out bright. 
We shall bury all our bees next winter.” 

‘To Stop Chipmucks Pulling Corn. 
—S. M. T. says his neighbors “‘ soak their corn in a decoc- 
tion of tobacco, and it has invariably put a stop to the 
depredations of the Chipmucks.” Still, he asks for a bet- 
ter remedy. Why is not this good enough ? 


ing of Plants.—G. Paul, St. Louis, 
Co., Mo.,and others. According to the laws of plant life, 
as we now understand them, admixture of different kinds 
of nearly related plants, can only take place through the 
seed. That the fruit which encloses the seed may be 
changed by cross impregnation is quite probable, but it 
isnot proven. Carrots and beets may be raised for seed 
in close proximity to ruta-bagas, or any other turnips, 
without the slightest chance of any change from this 
cause, although the turnips or the other vegetables may 
deteriorate, for the reason that the plants were not well 
grown. As to the question of potatoes mixing in the 
hill, we have many assertions that they will do so, but. 
no proof, and we should require evidence, such as would 





ee 





[ convict a man of murder, before we could be convinced 
of the truth of the statement. That potatoes may vary, 
and that a colored variety may produce tubers partly 
white, or a white variety yield those having colored 
markjngs, we can readily admit, but instead of attribut- 
ing’it to any influence of mingling sorts, we should 
rather ascribe it to the breaking out of some latent pecu- 
liarity. We have seen one branch of a grape vine pro- 
duce leaves mottled, and margined with white, and so 
with other plants, and see no reason why, under favoring 
circumstances, potatoes, which are merely branches pe- 
culiarly developed, should not sport as well. 





Self-Regulating Fountain. —Ss. D. 
Newbro, of Ingham County, Michigan, writes that he 
employs for securing a small but regular discharge of 
cider into the sawdust leach box, in the process of 
making vinegar in the quick way, an_ apparatus similar 
to the one here figured, in which R is a reservoir, Ta 
trough connected with R by 
a pipe, the pipe entering 
first a box below, from. 
which the flow into the 
trough is regulated by a 
valve attached to the float 
F, When the float rises to 
a certain hight, the valve 
closes, but re-opens again 
when the cider is drawn 
down. The spiggot, S, is inserted at any convenient 
place in the trough, Mr. N. suggests the value of this 
contrivance for maintaining a regular flow of sap into 
the evaporating pans in maple sugar making, and also its 
application as a fountain of fresh water for poultry,—for 
which purposes it is available, if the valve close tightly. 











West Jersey Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation.—The second annual Report of this Society is 
athand. Itis a modest littie pamphlet, but much more 
valuable than some of greater pretension, as it records 
the experience of its members with certain varieties of 
fruits, in aconcise and definite manner. Any one living 
in Burlington Co., and wishing to know what fruits suc- 
ceed there, can find in this little report just the informa- 
tion he needs. We have looked over its contents with 
interest, and commend the example of the West Jersey 
Association to other Horticultural Societies,/ 





Catalogues, etc., Received. — John 
Vanderbilt, 23 Fulton street, has issued a new illustrated 
catalogue, full of engravings of everything in the way 
of agricultural and horticultural implements, from a 
threshing machine to a garden rake, with descriptions in 
both English and Spanish.....The Report of the State 
Board of Agriculture of California is at hand. Though 
it treats mainly of local matters, it abundantly shows 
that the people of that State fully appreciate their wond- 
erful natural facilities for making California a leading 
agricultural State, and mean to improve them. 

The Vegetables of America.—A new 
edition of this wérk, by Fearing Burr, ‘Jr. ., has been publish- 
ed by J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston, and is a most elegant 
specimen of book-making. The letter-press, engravings, 
and paper are of acharacter not often seen in books of 
this class. With regard to the matter, it is a most useful 
compendium of the cultivated vegetables, giving descrip- 
tions of vatieties, with interesting notes concerning their 
origin and history. Although i it was not within the inten- 
tion of the author to write a hand-book of practical 
gardening, he has given brief directions for the cultiva- 
tion of the different varieties of vegetables. Both author 
and publishers can congratulate themselves upon having 
produced a work ‘that is both useful and elegant. 

Trimmin ing Fruit Trees. If “Young 
Farmer” had read the calendar carefully, he would have 
learned that fruit trees may be “trimmed” at any con- 
venient season with the knife, but that limbs large enough 
to require the saw are best removed in summer or later. 

Spring Budding the Peach.—Several 
correspondents state that they have been more success- 
ful in budding the peach in spring than at any other time. 
The,twigs containing buds should be cut before vegeta- 
tion starts, and preserved in the same manner as cions. 





Flowers for Shad Situations. — 
The Pansy and the Forget-Me-Not, the Primroses ‘and 
Nemophilas, all do well. For these last, we wish to 
speak a special kind word. The N. maculata is one of 
the Jargest, white, and blotched with violet. N. insignis, 
is sky blue, small, but a great bloomer. N. discoidalis, 
is a rich maroon, bordered with white. They are all 
Californian annuals of the easiest culture, and if they 





have @ partial stiade, will bloom freely. 
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Siipply of Farm LabBor.—We again 
take occasion to direct attention to the advertisement 
of the American Emigrant Company. It contains a 
well timed proposition for supplying farmers in all sec- 
tions of the country with labor, in a feasible and prac- 
tical manner. The object of the company is to disperse 
all through the ioterior of the country the laboring 
people who are constantly arriving at New York, and in 
order to accomplish this, it sends under the care of a con- 
ductor, companies of newly arrived immigrants, varying 
from 20 to 50°in number, to designated localities. These 
companies are composed of men and women. of such 
description and qualification as are required, and pre- 
viously ordered by persons living in the neighborhoods 
to which they are sent. The immigrants so sent out are 
delivered at any specified point to a person appointed to 
recéive them on behalf of those who have ordered them, 
and will have contracts made with them either to work 
for a specified term (if that be desirable), or at all events 
for a sufficient length of time to repay all the cost attend- 
ing*their transportation. Thus every section of the 
country can be supplied promptly and certainly with 
labor just as cheap as it is to be had at the sea-coast. 
The company has established a widely ramified system 
of agencies in Europe and is exporting large numbers 
of German, Swiss, Swedish, and Danish laborers as well 
as British, and is thus prepared to furnish help of almost 
any nationality that may be desired. It is also engaged 
now in the work of establishing agencies through the 
various States of the West to facilitate the dissemination 
of workmen in the interior. It is of the greatest prac- 
tical importance that some such plan should succeed, 
and as we know the company is one of character and 
capacity, we have satisfaction in commending its opera- 
tions to the farmers of our great land. 











Fire-Proof Shingles.—A writer in the 
Boston Cultivator says he had always noticed that the 
staves of an old soap barrel, or pork tub, made very 
poor kindling-wood, and so he argued that potash and 
salt would tend to keep his roof from kindling. Being a 
blacksmith, this was a matter of some importance. So, 
in preparing his shingles, he took half a bushel of lime, 
half ‘a bushel of refuse salt, and five pounds of potash, 
and water enough to slake the lime and dissolve the 
alkali and salt. He mixed these up in an old trough, or 
box. Then he set a bundle of shingles into the mixture, 
nearly up to the bands, leaving them soaking for full two 
hours. Then he turned over the bunch, and put in the 
other side, for the same length of time. As exposure to 
rain and sunshine will, in time, take out the strength of this 
mixture, it should be applied, fresh, once in 3 or 4 years. 

The Cornell University.—Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithica, has offered to the State of New 
York, to endow an insiitution of learning, to be called 
by his name, with $500,000, and 200 acres of land on cer- 
tain conditions, the principal of which is, that the grant 
of land made by the United States, for the benefit of 
agricultural and technical education, be given to this 
University. This very munificient proposition has been 
accepted by the Legislature, subject to the condition that 
the “People’s College to which the U. S. fund was origi- 
nally, but conditionally given, complied with conditions 
then imposed within thirty days, a result which has not 
been attuined. Mr. Cornellis widely known for his busi- 
ness ability, for his liberality, and as an ardent friend of 
agriculture and education. The trustees named in the 
billyare men who will carry out his views, and accom- 
plish the objects of the endowment, which are as stated in 
the bill, ‘the cultivation of the arts and sciences and of 
literature, and the instruction in agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts and military tactics, and ‘in all knowledge.” 





Wild: Backwheat.—In January the ques- 
tiomwas asked, if the wild buckwheat was poisonous. 
N. Engle, of Wabasha Co., Minn., says, it is not, but if 
ground, ‘‘is worth about as much as the same weight of 
oats*‘as food for cattle. Mine fatten on it.” On the other 
hand,J. R. Comsteek,’Clayton Co., lowa, says, that he 
once fed four horses on oats, which were mixed with 
wild buckwheat in the proportion of about one-third of 
the whole. One horse was killed, another made sick, 
and the other two did not eat up their feed. These two 
accounts differ so widely,'that'we must conclude, that 
theyeithendo not referto the same thing,or that, while 
cattle may. eat it, -horses are injured by it. 





Galvanized “Irom.—L. A. Leland, St. Jo- 
sep €o., Mith. The term“ galvanized” is a technical 
term, applied to iron that hasbeen coated by a film of 
zinc,. Treated in this way, wire, and other articles made 
of iron, are in no respect altered, save that the thin cov- 
ering of zinc effectually prevents them from rusting. 
The suggestion of using galvanized iron wire for a cloth- 
es line, was firstmede’in the’ griculturist-long ago} and 
has beencopied by vatious papers without credit; 
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The delay in fulfilling a promise which we 
made some months since has caused no little 
inquiry among our readers in regard to the 
details of building gravel-wall houses. As we 
then said, we have no personal experience in 
building concrete walls, and so we have applied 
to an old friend and staunch farmer who has. 
He sends us the following minute instructions, 
Which come in good time for those whose plans 
are formed and who can give their own personal 
supervision to the work during the dry weather 
between June and October. Mr. Edwin Hoyt, 
of Fairfield Co., Conn., writes: 

THE Puian.—The first thing is the plan of the 
house. This should have been well studied, 
and every thing definitely decided upon. Plain 
working drawings must be made of cellar, ground 
and chamber floors, with elevations of the sides. 
Every door, chimney, and window should be 
positively located before any of the wall is laid, 
for it is essential in making the “curbing” that 
the bolts, cleats, etc., are so arranged as not to 
interfere with the window and door frames. It 
will be found, moreover, a great convenience if 
the windows in one story correspond in size and 
position exactly with those in the otber, espe- 
cially where stone window caps are used, so 
that the curbing, which must be cut to let the 
caps project, will not need to be altered. 

It will be observed that the system of building 
which Mr. Hoyt uses, and considers superior to 
every other, is that of laying the concrete between 
curbing boards in place, that is, where it is to 
remain—the curbing being lifted, as soon as one 
course hardens, and set for an other. 

THE Cursine.—This consists of an inside and 
an outside board for each side of the house— 
that is four pairs, for common square houses. 
Each board is 20 inches wide—and the full 
length of the wall, of 13 inch stuff, and is 
composed of strips, 5 inches wide, fastened to- 
gether so as to break joints. 

Care should be taken that joints do not break, 
in contiguous strips, at or near the same place, 
and that no more than two strips should break 
joints at the same section of the curb-boards. 
Cleats should be put wherever joints break, and 
nailed with wrought nails, well clinched, put- 
ting two nails in each strip. 

It will be no disadvantage to make the boards 
very stiff, and it may even be necessary to put 
cleats thicker than specified. They should be 
from five to six feet apart, just as it happens. 
Care should be taken not to have a cleat come 
where a window, orchimney ‘comes. The ends 
of each curb should be perfectly square, and the 
outer curbs exactly 14 inches longer than the 
length of the wall. The cleat, at one end of 
each, should extend one inch beyond the end, 
and at the other, it should be flush with the 
end. These end cleats are 10 inches wide, to 
give requisite stiffness. When the curbing is 
put up all around, the projecting cleats will 
form “ gains,” into which the plain ends of the 
other boards will fit, forming tight square 
corners. The inside curbing should be ar- 
ranged ‘as follows:—Two of the curb-boards 
| should be 14 inches shorter than the inner face 
of the wall, and the other two should be 38 
inches shorter (that is if the curbs are of 14 
inch stuff); and the end cleats should be about 
6 inches from the ends. The cleats next to the 
end ones, on the outside boards, must come op- 
posite these, and all the other cleats opposite. 
The outside and inside curbs must correspond 
in pairs—and be so marked. If the inside curb- 








ings be made accurately of the length prescrib- 
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ed, when put together, two opposite corners will 
be short, just the thickness of the curb-boards. 
This square space must be filled ‘by a stick, 14 
inches square and two feet long, which, when 
the curbing comes to be moved, may be drawn 
or driven out, to enable the boards to be slipped. 

Having the curbing cleated and nailed to- 
gether, bore holes § inch in diameter through 
the cleats, exactly 5 inches from the bottom. 
The holes are for the rods which connect the 
inside and outside curbing, and are of }-inch, 
or 4-inch iron. They should each have an eye 
of 14 inches inside diameter, turned on one end, 
and a thread for a nut cut on the other. The 
nut should have a “tail” to it, to turn by hand. 
Bore a g-hole into the upper end of each cleat, 
to receive a spike-nail. A 2x2stud is cut in 
pieces, 8 inches longer than the width of the 
wall. Through these pieces spikes should be 
driven, so that when placed on the tops of 
the curbs, and nails inserted in the holes 
before mentioned, the curbs will be evactly the 
right distance apart. 

If the rods, and cleats at the top, are four 
feet, or more apart, there should be clamps 
between, to keep the boards in place. For this 
purpose, take 3x3 inch studs, and saw into 
pieces of suitable length, and into each end 
frame side pieces, just as for a “bolster” to a 
lumber wagon. They must be one inch further 
apart than the width of the wall and curbing. 
Oak boards, one inch in thickness, will be 
sufficient, if they have a good shoulder on the 
outside. The side pieces should be long enough 
to pass two of the 5 five-inch strips, and well on 
to the third. Theclamps will, when put on, 
have a play of one inch. This is to receive an 
inch piece, say 15 inches long and 5 wide, 
made necessary by the fact that when the curb- 
ing is filled, the pressure is so great, that the 
clamp cannot be lifted up, when you wish to re- 
move the boards; but by taking a hammer and 
driving out the inch piece, it at once relieves 
the clamp. It is best to have enough of these 
rods, cleats, etc., that the wall may be kept in 
its place. The corners of the outside boards 
should be held by two iron clasps, one at the 
top and one at the bottom, say two to three 
inches from either edge. They should be made 
of ox-shoe iron, (and heavier would be better,) 
and should be made evactly at right angles. 
One end should be fastened to the board with a 
staple, the other end should be made with a 
hole, so as to receive an iron pin. If these iron 
clasps are made an exact right angle, and the 
curbing boards made square at the ends, when 
the corners are brought together, they will fit 
snug, and cannot get away. If the corners 
are snug, rest assured, the curbing boards are 
level or plumb. If the joint at the corner is not 
a fit, then some thing is out of true somewhere. 

THE CELLAR walls should be built of stone. 
Do not build any “gravel wall” below the sur- 
face of the ground. It is better to have a good 
foundation and water table. There are many 
cheap houses of this material, with brick founda- 
tions; but it is best to build well. Do not spoil 
the house to save a few dollars. 

It is not necessary to use cement in building 
the walls. Use good lime, and not too much. (I 
used 16 of sand tol of lime.) With good gravel 
and care, the material will give satisfaction. 

Having the curbing ready, set the floor joists 
and fill up between them with concrete. The 
outside boards may be used for this purpose, but 
will require some care to keep them in place, and 
this must be done by outside braces. The inside 
must be built up as one would lay a wall: 








Having leveled up to top of the floor timber, set 
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the window and door frames. These should be 
nailed to studs, which should be nailed to the 
floor timbers, and placed plumb. When plumb, 
the top should be stayed to the floor joist, by a 
good stiff stay at each side of the frame. Where 
the space, from window. to window, or door, is 
too long, place in a stud with a straight edge, 
exacily flush with ,the inside of the wall. 
These sticks are of great use to keep the 
wall; plumb and to nail the mop-board, 
pictures, etc., to. It will not do any injury to 
put in straight edges, as many as you choose, 
on the inside of the wall, but none outside. 
The window and door frames should be set in 
14 inches from the front face of the wall, and a 
beveled strip should be sawed out and nailed on, 
so as to comé out flush with the outside, and give 
a beveled corner, instead of a square one to the 
concrete. This, also, is a guide for the outside 
curbing, which can be tacked to the frame. 
Having the windows and doors set, make 
moulds for the chimney flues; they may be 14 
inches wide and 4 inches thick. Take two- 
inch strips for the sides, and nail on inch boards. 
Let the strips be 24 feet long, and bore a hole 
at the top of each, through which an old broom 
handle may be run, to draw up the mould by. 
The moulds should be about 22 or 23 inches 
long. They are drawn up each time before the 
curbing is loosened for the next course. 
The first course will be 20 inches high, or the 
whole width of the curbing boards. The-mortar 
should be made thin, so as to pour from a pail, 
and all the stones possible worked in. It is 
better to lay the stones in, in some order. After 
the first course, the boards-should be raised but 
15 inches, letting the rods rest on the top of the 
last course. The inside board can be tacked to 
the window studs, pieces in the wall, etc., as 
above stated. When the boards are raised, turn 
up the nuts, having a stick in one hand just the 
length your wall is thick, place this in between 
the boards and turn up the nuts. Five inches of 
the board must remain lapping on the last course. 
A good plumb and level should always be at 
hand. Three or four courses per week will be all 
that it is advisable to lay. Never loosen up the 
curbing when there is appearance of rain. If you 
wish to use stone window sills, leave a place, and 
put them in afterward. The caps should be put 
in when you come to them. The curbing board 
can be cut out, so as to let them project out, far 
enough to receive the stucco. After you have 
passed the window, nail the pieces in again. 

Make the staging strong, and fill the first story 
from the outside. It will be necessary to have 
a scaffold on the outside to raise and adjust the 
boards. The scaffold poles will require to be 
well stayed. Drive stakes into the ground to 
fasten the stays to. This scaffold can be used 
by the carpenters, to cornice, &c. Also for the 
masons, to put on the stucco. 

Tne Stucco should be put on by some per- 
son who understands the business. This is one 
of the most important things, for the good looks 
of the house. It is not necessary to ‘fur’ out for 
the wall. Plaster directly upon the ‘ gravel wall.’ 
Pains should be taken to “anchor” the timbers 
the same as in brick houses. Do not hurry 
too fast, and work only in fair weather. A wall, 
twenty-five or six feet high, can be built in two 
months. Use care in moving the curbing 
boards, and be exact with each course. Those 
studs, or straight edges, put into the inside of 
the wall, should be “anchored.” This can be 
done by nailing on pieces of boards, to run back 
into the wall, 8 or 10 inches; make the ending in 
the wall the largest. A person with ingenuity 


Tim Bunker on the Pickle Fever in 
Hookertown. 


Mr. Eprror:—“ I knew it would be so,” said 
Mrs. Bunker, raising the gold-bowed spectacles 
from her eyes, as I came home from holding 
court one night, “I knew it would beso. That 
paper is just like a whispering gallery, Timothy. 
Every thing you do and say in Hookertown is 
echoed from one end of the land to the other. 
Since you have been gone, three letters have 
come about pickles, and Seth Twiggs and Jake 
Frink have been in, and I guess Mr. Spooner 
has a touch of the fever, for he preached Sun- 
day about the ‘Lodge in a Garden of Cucum- 
bers.’” 

I had not more than got done supper when 
Seth Twiggs made his appearance in a cloud of 
very blue smoke, and he had n’t got the first 
question fairly out before Jake Frink and Kier 
from the White Oaks, knocked at the door, and 
Dea. Smith and Jeremiah Sparrowgrass fol- 
lowed. Think’s I to myself, I guess I shall 
have a meetin’ to-night, whether the minister 
does or not. It was lecture night, and I sup- 
pose the deacon stopt in on his way. Iam 
afraid he didn’t hear the bell, for he didn’t 
start when it had done tolling. 

“Now,” said Seth Twiggs, bringing his pipe 
down on his knee with an emphasis that would 
have smashed it if it had been worth anything, 
“Du ye really think three hundred dollars can 
be made on an acre of good Hookertown mea- 
dow, in pickles ?” 

“Ts it clean cash?” asked Jake Frink with a 
dubious look. ‘“Tliem fellers as deals in pickles 
is apt to be kind of sharp.” 

“Du ye think there is any chance for us up in 
White Oaks, Squire, to go into pickle business ?” 
inquired Kier Frink, the hopeful son of Jake. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” says I, “don’t all talk at 
once, and I'll try and answer your questions. 
“T’ve got three letters come in to-day’s mail, on 
the pickle business, and I haven’t had time to 
digest them yet. The policy of going into the 
cucumber trade depends altogether upon the 
facility of a market. You might grow cucum- 
bers well enough in Iowa, but if you had to 
send them to New-York to market, it would n’t 
pay very well even at two dollars a hundred. 
A man must be within a short distance of a 
pickle factory if he purposes to deliver his crop 
from his own market wagon, or within easy 
reach of the factory by rail or steamer. Steam- 
boat carriage is better and cheaper than railroad. 
Twenty-five cents freight on a barrel, probably, 
would not interfere with reasonable profits. 
The pay of the pickle men is as good as that of 
any other class of manufacturers. There are 
few in the business; their profits are supposed 
to be large. It is ready pay and clean cash, if 
you make that bargain with them. Pay as you 
go is the rule in pretty much all kinds of busi- 
ness now. That is one of the advantages of the 
war. A good many other folks besides the 
rebels have found out just where they stand.” 
“Where can we get seed ?” asked Dea. Smith. 


“That is one of the most important things in 
the business. I do not know of any one who 
makes a business of growing the seed to sell, 
but almost every farmer who has a pickle patch 
grows his own seed, and thinks it a little better 
than any thing else. If a man is going into the 
pickle business, it will pay him to visit West- 
chester County. He can hardiy go amiss of 


other towns. He can inquire for Noadiah 
Tubbs, who will tell him all about it. If he 
does not want to be at that trouble, he should 
send to the nearest good seed store. I have 
raised fine cucumbers from just such seed.” 


“Do you salt the cucumbers before you sell 
them?” inquired Sparrowgrass, with a refresh- 
ing greenness. 

“No, Sir. That is the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness. He wants fresh picked cucumbers to 
make pickles out of. Of course you do not 
want tight oak barrels, like whiskey casks, to 
pack your cucumbers in. The farmer generally 
buys up a lot of cheap flour barrels, when he is 
in town, at the baker’s or grocer’s, or at the 
hotel, and these, with a little coopering, will 
answer his purpose for a single scason. They 
are sent to the purchaser or consignee, by rail or 
boat, full of cucumbers, and sent back empty 
by the same conveyance. The owner's name 
or initials should be put upon them.” 


“What sort of a bargain does the farmer make 
with the pickle man ?” asked Seth Twiggs. 

“That is just as he can light upon chances. 
If he is near the factory, he agrees to deliver at 
so much per thousand. If he sends by other 
conveyance, he agrees to deliver them at the 
nearest depot, or landing, or to pay the freight 
clear through, as the case may be. The terms 
will vary according to circumstances. Some 
prefer to send their crop to a commission mer- 
chant and run the risk of the markets.” 

“ How about sorting?” asked Kier Frink. 

“They commonly have a shed or -hovel for 
this purpose where all the cucumbers are brought 
as fast as picked, and are assorted into three 
sizes, the largest for eating, and the two smaller 
for pickles. The ‘nubbins’ and ‘ yellow boys’ 
will have to be thrown away or the pickle man 
will do it for you. If picked regularly, however, 
there will not be many unmerchantable.” 

One of my correspondents wants to know if 
night soil is good manure for this crop. He 
says: “TI have got 261 one-horse loads of night 
soil, about three-fourths of it is composted with 
muck, the other fourth is almost the pure article. 
Shall I plow in the former and put half a shovel 
full of the latter into the hill. My land is a 
clay loam—is that right 2” 

The trouble with the pure article is that it is 
quite too strong, and would be likely to rot the 
seed unless great pains were taken to mix it 
with the soil at the time of planting. I should 
prefer the compost in the hill, and either com- 
post the rest or spread it, and plow it in. Such 
a quantity of night soil ought to put four acres 
in good condition. Asto the preparation of land, 
look at Diah Tubbs’ views in back numbers of 
the Agriculturist. A sandy loam is considered 
the best for all kinds of vines, but heavy crops 
are grown on clay lands. With night soil good 
pickles can be raised on any well drained land. 
He also wants to know who are reliable men 
engaged in this business. In Wilson’s Business 
Directory he will find a list of pickle dealers, 

the most of whom have factories either in the 

city or out of town. Provost & Wells havea 

factory at West Mt. Vernon, and Broadmeadow 

& Stout at Dobbs’ Ferry. The business is in 

very few hands, and judging from the large ad- 

vance made upon the raw article, must yield a 

fair profit. Probably there is room for the en- 

largement of the business and for new men to 

make a living. Every man must judge for him- 

self whom to deal with, and whether the pickle 

business will pay. 





farmers who have pickle patches in Yonkers, 





will take my ideas, and go on with little trouble. 








East Chester, West Chester, West Farnis, and | 


Yours to command, 


Hookertown, Conn, } 
Timorny BuNKER BsQ. 


May 10th, 1885. $ 
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Horse-Fork Hay-Stacker. 


H. M. Deming, Kansas, sends to the Agricul- 
turist a sketch and description of a Hay-Stacker, 
which, he writes, he has used with much satis- 
faction. He describes it thus: “Set a stiff pole, 
(A,) 25 or 30 feet long, firmly in the ground, 
and about 8 feet from the top, bolt on a block, 
which has a socket made with a two-inch auger. 
Fit to the socket one end of another light pole, 
(B,) about 11 feet long, and shave the upper end 
so that it will go into a link of a chain extend- 
ing from the top of the main pole to the small 
one. Pins may be inserted in the main pole, on 
which a man can ascend to the top to adjust the 
length of the chain. The tops of the poles 
should be about 5 to8 feet apart. The upper 
end of the small pole should receive the end 
link of the chain, and a pulley can be hung on 
the hook. The main pole should bear a very 
little towards the stack, so that the forkful of 
hay will swing clear over the stack as it rises. 
Guy ropes extend from the top of the pole to 
stakes driven firmly in the ground to keep it 
upright. These should be attached so as not to 
interfere with the swinging of the crane.” It 
will be perceived that the draw-rope, to which 
the horse is attached, passes from the upper 
pulley beneath the lower one, thence over the 
upper one, then through a block fastened at the 
base of the large pole. By this arrangement, 
the horse is required to travel about twice as 
fast as the fork rises. The more common way 
of using a fork is to dispense with the pulley at 
the fork, and hitch one end of the rope to the 
bail, and the horse to the other end, by simply 
passing the rope over a single pulley at the top 
of the small pole. In this case, the fork rises 
as fast as the horse moves. When only one 
pulley is used, the work is done much faster 
than with two, and it will not require so much 
force to haul the fork back to the load. But, if 
a horse will not draw steadily, or is disposed to 
start suddenly, itis better to have a pulley at the 
bail of the fork. The manner of pitching hay, 
with such an apparatus, is to hold on to the 
forkful until it rises clear from the load, when a 
side thrust swings it over the stack. Then the 
stacker pushes it where he wants it, as nearly 
as practicable, and gives the pitcher a signal to 
drop it. But this cannot be done with long- 
handled forks, which must be balanced by a 
cord at the end of the handle. Sometimes a 
man, or boy, on the stack, hauls the forkful 
from the load over the stack, by a eord. 








To Hitch a Horse to 
the End of a Rope. 


The usual way of hitch- 
ing a horse to the end of 
a rope when pitching hay 
with a horse hay-fork is, 
to use a whiffletree. But 
as the horse is required 
to back up at every fork- 
ful, he is liable to step on 
the whiffletree, or outside 
of the traces, unless much 
care is exercised in draw- 
. ing the whiffletree back 
3 as fast as the horse moves. 
The accompanying illu- 
stration represents’ the 
manner of hitching a 
horse to a rope, so that he 
can not get his feet out 
of the traces, even if he 
is backed rapidly, or 
turned around carelessly. 
The end of the rope is fastened in a ring which 
holds a hook for securing the cockeyes of the 
traces. A wooden stretcher two feet long, and 
an inch-and-a-half in diameter, shaved or turned 
round, having a small iron gudgeon driven into 
each end, and extending half an inch beyond 
the wood, is put between the traces, so that it 
rests against the hams of the horse, when he is 
not drawing. A hole about one fourth of an 
inch in diameter is punched or bored through 
each trace, for receiving the gudgeons of the 
stretcher, which is suspended by two straps fast- 
ened near its ends, and rein snaps are sewed to 
the other end of the straps, which are hooked 
into a ring in the back strap of the harness, as 
shown by the illustration. If chain traces be 








used, the gudgeons may enter the links. If the 
traces are to be released, they drop from the 
stretcher, when the straps may be unhooked. 

Another great advantage of hitching a horse 
in this manner is, a boy may be put on him 
when pitching ; and instead of backing the horse 
at every forkful, he can turn him directly around, 
and let him walk or trot back to the starting 
place, much sooner than he could be backed. 
This arrangement renders it easier for the man 
who pitches, as he is not required to draw back 
so much rope and the fork besides. If the horse, 
in turning, gees around over the rope, he will 
soon untwist and spoil it. When he comes 
around in the opposite direction, he twists it 
once at every round, making it harder and 
harder. It is better to twist than to untwist it, 
as the twist can be easily taken out 
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Small, Convenient, Cheap Houses, 
BY NARRAGANSETT, 


The cottage plan presented herewith, is de- 
signed for a family of two or three persons, who 
desire to live in a very snug, but at the same 
time, respectable way. The main part covers 
18 ft.x25 ft., with an addition of one story in the 
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Fig. 2eLAN OF FIRST STORY, 


rear, of 5 ft.x16 ft. Many conveniences will be 
found compressed within this space.—The prin- 
cipal rooms upon the ground floor (fig. 2,) are 
a parlor (P,) and kitchen, (,) connecting with 
each other and with the front entry. The 
kitchen has, adjoining it, a sink room, (S,) pan- 
try, (p,) and back entry (#). From the front 
entry is a way to the cellar. At the turn in the 
cellar stairway there should be a broad landing, 
making it much more easy of descent. A china 
closet (c, ¢,) opens into the parlor and connects 
with the kitchen by a slide. The parlor is pro- 
vided with a bay window “Yhich gives it char- 
acter and adds much to the pleasantness of the 
apartment. From the side of the parlor a little 
room, or closet, opens, which, by persons of 
some literary taste, will be highly appreciated. 
We dignify it with the name of library. Fur- 
nished with shelvesand a little desk, with books 
and writing materials, it will be found a great 
convenience—a most desirable appendage to 
the parlor. The window in the library, and the 
corresponding one in the hall, should be nar- 
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Fig. 3—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 
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row, not more than two feet wide.—The upper 
floor (fig. 3), comprises two bedrooms with a 
closet from each, and a large store closet for 





clothing, eic,, opening from the chamber entry. 
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This plan is designed for a situation upon the 
north side of a road running east and west, and 
for placing the end of the house to the road, 
bringing the kitchen upon the east side of the 
house and the parlor to the east and south. The 


bay window would also give 
a western view. The plan 
would answer well also, with 
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slight modifications, for a 
situation upon the east side 
of a road running north and 

















south. In that case the en- h NV 
trance should be toward the 

road, the kitchen and parlor ZL 
retaining their positions to Fig. 4. 


the east and south, and a transposition should 
be made of the back entrance and pantry as in 
fig. 4, bringing the entry more to the rear. The 
hood over the main entrance may be supported 
by brackets, from three-inch plank, seen distinct- 
ly in the engraving, fig. 1. The posts of the 
house should be fourteen feet, the roof project- 
ing at least twenty inches, with a sharp pitch. 
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Thinning Corn in the Hills. 











Thinning should always be done as soon as 
practicable after the corn has come up. This 
is usually done at the first hoeing, but should 
be delayed till danger from the grub, or cut- 
werm, is over. Unless careful laborers are em 
ployed, many hills will be neglected. Super- 
fluous stalks may be removed at any conve- 
nient time, even in lowery weather, when the 
soil is too wet to be worked with cultivators or 
hoes. The best manner of doing this is to cut 
them off close to the ground, with a sharp 
knife, and drop them near the standing corn. 
The stalks should be removed from the middle 
of the hill, that the remaining plants may stand 
as far from each other as possible; the farther 
they stand apart the larger the ears will grow. 
When the stalks are puiled up, they will often 
loosen and break the roots of those that are left, 
but, if cut off as directed, the roots soon die. 
If care be not exercised in dropping only a pro- 
per number of kernels in a hill, much labor 
will be required to thin out a large field. Still 
it is better to do so than to allow five or six 
stalks to grow where there should be only three, 
or at most four. There will be more and better 
grain on four stalks than on a larger number. 





Top-Dressing Grass Land. 

The practice of burying organic manure 
deep in the soil is fast passing away. The air 
cannot readily reach it to decompose and render 
it available for the food of plants, and if it did, 
the great mass of the roots of grasses would 
not penetrate to find it. They prefer the first 
few inches of soil near the surface, where they 
get the benefit of the rain and air, and the well 
prepared food which abounds there. The plow 
and the spade should indeed be thrust down 
deep, but the fresh manure should not be de- 
posited below the deep-turned furrow slice, but 
nearer the surface, to enrich the soil only as the 
rains carry it down, or as it becomes thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil. The letters of our 
subscribers continually testify to the benefits of 
top-dressing meadows and pastures. One de- 
clares that though the farmers in his section 
suffered from drouth last season, yet those 
fields which had been dressed early in the pre- 
vious autumn with muck, or muck and manure 
composted, or even strawy manure, suffered 
little and bore handsome crops. It is a grow- 














ing practice of many good farmers to apply 
manure over their meadows immediately after 
haying. They hold that it protects the newly- 
exposed roots from the scorching sun, and 
brings up the aftermath vigorous and abundant. 
The loss of volatile matter which probably 
takes place is not so bad as the effect ofa 
parching heat on the exposed green roots. 

When the land is rolling, the knolls should 
receive heavier dressings than the low and level 
land. If carted out and spread after mowing 
or in autumn, it acts as a mulch, protecting the 
roots of the grasses, and preventing their being 
thrown out by the frost. This work can gener- 
ally be done cheaper in autumn than spring, and 
with less injury to the Jand from the trampling 
of teams. For lawns, fall dressing is always 
preferable to spring, because the manure gets 
washed down close to the ground and out of 
sight during the winter, and so does not inter- 
fere with the close cutting in summer. 
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Manuring Corn after it is Up. 











Circumstances sometimes render it impossi- 
ble to thoroughly prepare corn ground before 
planting, and it is often advantageous to ma- 
nure it after it is up. This must be done at the 
time of the first hoeing. Along the seaboard 
where the Moss-bunkers or Menhaden are taken 
in such great numbers, they are much used. A 
shallow furrow is made with a small plow, 
on each side of every row, a few inches from 
the hills, turning the earth away from the row; 
then one fish is placed in the furrow on each 
side of every hill. Should the furrows be too 
shallow in some places, the earth is worked out 
a little with the foot or hand-hoe, so that the 
fish may be placed below the surface of the soil. 
Then the earth is turned toward the hills, and 
the corn hoed. If the fish should be displaced, 
the workmen bury them again close to the hill. 
By the time of the second hoeing, they wiil 
be pretty thoroughly decomposed. Where there 
is not an excess of water in the soil, this kind of 
manure produces a very luxuriant and rapid 
growth, as wellas good yield A similar method 
is sometimes practised with barn-yard manure, 
the earth being turned from the rows as pre- 
viously directed, a smail shovelful of manure is 
placed on each side of every hill and covered. 
The manner of distributing this kind of manure 
is, to driye a loaded wagon astride of one row, 
so that two hands can each apply the manure 
to two or three rows on each side. When turn- 
ing a wagon around over the young corn, if a 
wheel is liable to run directly on a hill, place 
short pieces of plank or rails on each side of it, 
which will lift the wagon over without injuring 
the corn. Lime, gypsum, ashes, guano, hen 
manure, or any other similar materials may 


often be very profitably applied, at the first hoe- 
ing. They should always be sprinkled over an 


area of several inches in diameter, all around 
the hill, and covered and mingled with the earth 
in hoeing. Guano, or strong hen manure, if ap- 
plied in this manner, will never work injury to 
the young plants, unless they come in direct con- 
tact with them, or an inordinate quantity be used. 
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To Pitch Hay into a Window with a 
Horse-Fork. 
= 
To be able to use the horse-fork in pitching 
hay into a window, set a pole, in front, as high 
as the top of the window, and distant the width 
of a load of hay—say 14 feet. Fasten a pulley 
at the top of the pole, and one at the bottom of 








it. Nail on two braces, or stay-pieces, from the 
top to the side of the building, to keep the post 
erect and firm. Now let the rope pass around 
the pulley, at the bottom of the post, thence 
over the pulley at the top, thence under a pulley 
at the bail of the fork, thence in at the window 
and over a pulley at the opposite end of the 
loft, thence back to the bail of the fork, where 
it is made fast. The fork, with its load, will 
rise as high as the window, and then move off 
horizontally, to the other side, or end of the loft; 
or its load may be dropped at pleasure. It 
will make no difference where the inside pulley 
is, if it be only placed higher than the window, 
and several feet directly back from it, so that the 
rope will not draw into one corner. When the 
window is in the end of a barn, let the pulley 
in the barn be attached as far back as it can be 
conveniently, and considerably higher than the 
top of the window. Windows should be not 
less than 43 feet square, in order to admit a 
forkful freely. Let these directions be followed 
out to the letter, and any one can put up this 
arrangement correctly, even if he has never 
seen it done before, We once put up a horse- 
fork rigging, with which hay was carried hori- 
zontally 20 feet, and then after rising 10 feet 
over a beam, was carried onward 40 feet further. 
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Castration of Calves and Colts. 





Every farmer who raises domestic animals 
ought to understand what effect castration of a 
young male animal is likely to have on the prop- 
er development of certain good points, as well 
as what the effect will be on other points if he 
is not castrated. By performing this operation 
at a certain period, or by delaying it for a few 
months, or a year or more, results can be se- 
cured in developing a good form and sym- 
metry in some animals, which never could be 
effected by any other means. Take for exam- 
ple a bull calf having a large head and neck, 
and deeper and heavier forward than behind, 
in short, bull-shaped: if altered when only a 
few weeks old, as he grows he will retain ina 
measure the same form, looking like a so-called 
stag.. On the contrary, if castrated when only 
a few days old, his hind-quarters will be much 
better developed; and his head, neck, and 
shoulders will be in much better proportion to 
the other parts of his body, as an ox’s should be. 
On the contrary, if a bull calf be very broad and 
heavy behind, and have a cow’s head and neck, 
castration should be deferred for several months, 
in case he is to be raised for the yoke. It 
is a well-established rule, that the earlier a 
calf is castrated, the better will be the beef; 
while the longer he is allowed to go, the coarser 
it will be, and often the worse his form. 

Farmers do not generally pay sufficient regard 
to the fact that the time of gelding the colt 
makes a great difference in the shape of the ma- 
ture horse. The usual time is when the colts 
are a year old, without reference to their points. 
There are at least some views, in which all good 
horsemen agree, as to the effecis on the develop- 
ment of certain points of the colt, as well as 
on his disposition. In some special cases the 
castration of colts should be deferred until 
they are three years old; while others should 
be gelded at that particular period in their 
growth, which will favor the more perfect de- 
velopment of certain points of form and sym- 
metry. This occurs sometimes at the age of a 
few months, a year, two years, or more. It is 
quite difficult to lay down practical directions 








on this point. To be able to decide when & 
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colt should be castrated, requires observation 
on the subject for many years. 

Gelding renders colts heavier behind, and 
narrower and lighter forward. When a colt is 
so fearless and willful that there are fears of his 
becoming vicious, immediate castration will 
check the farther development of such disposi- 
tion. When a colt is very narrow across the 
breast, and has a small neck and head, unless 
he manifest a very refractory disposition, it may 
be well to defer gelding until he is even three 
years old, in order to improve his form and 
style. Colts usually make faster travellers for 
short distances, if gelded when not more than a 
year old, than if it be deferred; but their pow- 
ers of endurance are less. Stallions that have 
heen kept for service for several years, and then 
altered, are rendered much slower in gait; and 
those that were difficult to manage, are usually 
rendered much more tractable. Entire horses are 
usually fearless, and not apt to be shy at rust- 
ling sounds or strange objects; but colts that are 
gelded very young, if their dams shy at un- 
familiar objects, will be liable to lack courage, 
and be always ready to sheer off at the sight of 
black stumps and such things, or torny sway 
whenever any part of the harness or carriage be- 
comes deranged, which tendency can rarely be 
counteracted, except by the most careful and 
patient training. Colts should never be castrat- 
ed when poor or sickly, nor in stormy weather, 
unless they are kept in a comfortable stable 
until they are entirely healed, as danger of 
inflammation arises from being exposed to cold 
storms and chilling winds. Many times when 
the wound appears nearly healed, a colt will 
swell up and die, in spite of all efforts to save 
him. Farmers cannot be too careful in keep- 
keeping horses, after castration, in warm stables. 
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Scuffle Hoes, Hoeing, and Carrots. 





A Rhode Island correspondent is enthusiastic 
on Scuffle Hoes, and inspired by the article on 
page 51 (February), sends to the American Ag- 
riculturist a long and interesting letter on the 
subject, from which we condense the following : 

“T have several Scuffle Hoes in running or- 
der—all handled with old rakestales, The nar- 
rowest, which I use but little, is 7 inches long. 
In early spring and after rains, we run them 9 
inches, and for general use, in good hoeing 
weather, we use four 14 inch hoes. In my work, 
which is more gardening than farming, they 
saved more money last year than a mowing 
machine would upon 50 tons of hay. But any 
one with a garden needs a set of Scuffle Hoes, 
I use them upon gravel walks and roads, plan- 
tations of trees and shrubs, and all sorts of gar- 
den crops. In field root crops, such as carrots, 
beets, turnips, onions, and parsnips, they are in- 
valuable, as also tocut up weedsamong young 
corn and potatoes. Among carrots and man- 
golds last year, I had no ‘thumb and finger 
work,’ except thinning mangolds. Soil sandy, 
with plenty of gravel, pebbles and cobble stone 
even after a pretty close picking. With this 
hoe one can loosen the surface, cut up weeds, 
and give a uniform crumbly appearance to the 
soil—far better looking to my eye than if work- 
ed with a rake, and more lasting, and leave no 
foot track upon the ground, the pressure of the 
foot being, as every observant gardener knows, 
all that many weeds need to plant them again. 
The power is applied to the object resisting the 
edge of the hoe—a root of grass, or bit of ma- 
nure, corn stalk, or cobble stone—directly from 





the shoulder. My handles are about seven feet 
long. In light hoeing where the ground has 
been properly plowed and harrowed, I grasp the 
end of the handle (which should be a little en- 
larged) in the hollow of my right hand, and do 
the cutting almost entirely from me. The edge 
toward me, in the short and quick succession of 
from 3 to 6-inch thrusts, necessary to complete 
a stroke, is chiefly useful in breaking the surface 
and jerking the weed-roots to the sun and air. 
If the edge ts hung properly to cut with a mo- 
tion from the body, it will be necessary to stoop 
to bring the near edge to bear upon the ground 
for the drawing cuts. These tools can be 
used either walking backward or forward. In 
the garden, I often walk backward ; in the field 
forward, making a succession of short thrusts. 
In dressing a-walk, or a plantation of shrubs 
and trees, beaten down hard by rains, it will be 
found convenient to shorten the hold upon the 
hoe handle, letting the end play under the arm 
—a change which often gives ease and rest—as 
also does changing hands entirely. 


The early clearing of carrots and other small 
plants is apt to be troublesome. I always en- 
deavor to plow early—generally, in the field, to 
plow twice—which gives me a chance to kill 
one or two crops of weeds. The single form of 
Share’s Coulter Harrow is a most admirable 
tool for working the surface and killing weeds 
upon a large scale. The surface should be rich, 
too, and the seed put in as late as will do, and 
immediately after a working of the ground. If 
the seed-barrow is run crosswise of the harrow 
marks, or if the ground is bushed, the barrow 
will leave a mark easily seen before and after 
the plants are up. I start the Scuffle Hoe when 
carrots are about half up. The hoe can be run 
in a careless manner through between the rows, 
leaving a strip three or four inches wide con- 
taining the drill mark—in reality leaving all the 
real work yet to be done. I know of no time 
when weeds can be destroyed so easily as when 
they are still in the seed leaf—or better yet, like 
threads of silk, before they get to the surface. 
I think there is, easily enough, a difference of 
$10 per acre of carrots, between an early attack 
upon weeds and a late one. I plant some 18, 
20, or 22 inches apart, and at the first hoeing 
take my position between the outside and second 
drill, reaching over a little and hoeing the out- 
side of the outside drill, running my hoe quite 
shoal, with short, quick strokes, and cutting as 
close to the drill as possible. If the row is a 
long one, I have no doubt but the position and 
work will be tiresome, but turning at the end 
gives an entirely new position—and the work- 
man can change hands if he likes—walking 
back in the same alley, but close to the second 
row, and hoeing the inside of the first—thus 
going round each row and leaving no tracks 
but the ‘wake’ of the hoe. If the ground is in 
fair condition, what with the close work and 
the little roll of light earth moved by the side 
of the hoe, the ground up to the drill will look 
as if it had been entirely worked. The hoe 
turned up corner-wise will pick a weed out of 
the drill or knock the soil from a tuft of grass 
or weeds very deftly. By this process the space 
between the drill-marks which is of very little 
importance will be worked doubly in parts— 
allowing all the attention to be concentrated 
upon the drill and the side of the hoe. 


The dextrous use of an ordinary hoe is a mat- 
ter of early training and use, which the mass of 
our laborers never get. It is quite as difficult 
t@tearn as the use of a scythe. The use of the 
Scuffle hoe can be far more readily learned, and 





if it become rightly understood and appreci- 
ated, all the tribes of wheel hoes and hand 
cultivators will be sold for old iron.” 
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Pure Water—Health of Stock. 
i tals 

Our correspondent, “N. S. T.,” Essex Co., 
Mass., in the following communication, directs 
the attention of the readers of the Agriculturist 
to an important subject. Foul water is the fruit- 
ful source of unthrift and disease in animals, 
besides, it is almost constantly operating, and in 
time will produce effects not perceptible at first. 

“That farmer who has provided for his barn- 
yard a never failing supply of good water, and 
an arrangement by which it is brought into the 
troughs or tubs without. pumping or drawing, 
has a convenience, the value of which is not 
likely to be over-estimated ; but it is a matter of 
no small importance that it be given to the stock 
fresh and pure. Because animals drink from a 
filthy trough or a muddy and stagnant pool with 
apparent relish, it does not follow that their 
sense of taste is of a low order and can not ap- 
preciate good feeding. Necessity too often com- 
pels them to drink anywhere, and whatever they 
can find. Long continued habit deadens or per- 
verts the taste. But animals with unvitiated 
taste left free to choose for themselves, will find 
the purest water as quickly as the sweetest 
grass; especially is this true of the horse. Some 
are naturally very fastidious about both food 
and drink, and they often suffer from thirst 
rather than drink from a vessel or at a well they 
dislike. Some men entrusted with the care of 
stock, seeing a horse tasting and sipping, or 
playing, as they imagine, say he is not dry, or 
is whimsical, and bring him back to his stall, 
there to remain till thirst compels him to drink. 
Thus a real cruelty is ignorantly practised 
against a dumb beast, when a few moments’ at- 
tention would discover and remove the trouble. 
Fresh, pure water means more than simply 
water free from sticks, dirt, or substances which 
are readily detected by the eye. Water exposed 
in shallow vessels to the atmosphere during warm 
weather, quickly loses its fresh and sweet 
taste. Should it remain in a stable twenty four 
hours, it becomes undrinkable from haying ab- 
sorbed the impurities of the air. Ammonia, 
carbonic acid, and all the gases escaping in the 
stable are absorbed rapidly and in large quanti- 
ties by water. During hot weather these gases 
are always largely present, even in well regu- 
lated barns, and a tub of water exposed to the 
air in the stable yard, or cellar, soon becomes 
charged with them, and is unfit for any animal 
to drink. Besides being of a disagreeable taste, 
it becomes slightly apcrient. 

“ A cover that fits closely to the trough or tub 
is of some service in keeping out dust and dirt, 
and preventing contact with impure air, but it is 
impossible to keep water in shallow vessels 
about a barnyard and have it absolutely pure. 
The safest plan of ensuring purity is to draw 
from the fountain head as often as wanted and 
when the animals have drunk, throw the re- 
mainder away. It is acommon practice in sum- 
mer to keep water in the trough to prevent its 
drying and falling into pieces. The more shal- 
low a trough is made the less liable it is to dry 
up; but it is better to lose one occasionally 
than always give impure water to the stock. 
Scrupulous cleanliness in the care of all the ar- 
rangements for furnishing water commends it- 
self to every thinking man who is the owner 
and lover of animals, in proportion as the ill 
effects of neglecting them are understood.” 
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A Good Well Curb and Friction Brake. 

A great deal of time and labor are saved in the 
aggregate by having a convenient way of draw- 
ing water. In deep wells, iron-bound oaken 
buckets are used, and will continue to furnish the 
most economical and agreeable way of getting 
the water, and it is very important to be able to 
let the bucket down into such a well rapidly 
and safely. A correspondent in West Edmes- 
ton, Otsego Co., N. Y., furnished a description 
and drawing of Brown’s Friction Brake. It is 
a lever, made of hard wood, 23 feet long, 14 
inches thick, and 6 inches wide, shaped as seen 
in the engraving. One end is shaved down for 
a handle, and near the other a circular section 
is cut out, which is the place that bears against 
the windlass. It is hung on a strong pin, 
braced by iron rods, and in such a way that 
the broad end shall fall quickly away from 
the windlass when the hand is taken off. 

The well curb is made 2 feet wide, 3 long, and 
3 high, boarded up two feet. The posts are 2 
inches square, and the end ones framed together 
by strong cross-pieces, on which the windlass, 
or roller rests, having its bearing about 8 inches 
from the back ends. The crank, gudgeons rat- 
chet, etc., do not differ from those of ordinary well 
curbs. The bucket is suspended by two ropes, 
the effect of which is to cause it to come up 
with the same side to the front every time. If 
on this front edge of the bucket a little iron 
horn, or spur, be placed, and a bail of stout 
wire be fixed upon the curb, so as to catch in 
the spur when it comes up, the bucket may be 
emptied easily into the spout without the neces- 
sity of handling it at all. (Our artist has repre- 
sented the bucket too small, and the horn too 
large in proportion.) 

A very convenient kind of bucket is that 
made with a cast-iron bottom, in which there is 
a valve, which opens and allows the bucket to 
fill instantly, as soon as it reaches the water. 
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The Art of Shearing Sheep. 
a 

It is essential to good shearing to cut the 
wool but once, to shear smoothly and very 
close, to keep the fleeces whole, and to avoid 
cutting the sheep. Whena shearer does not 
shear smoothly, but cuts a portion of the wool 
two or three times, there is not only a loss in 
the weight of the fleece, or if the clippings be 
included in the fleece, a loss in its value to the 
manufacturer, but much time is consumed in 
making the sheep look smooth. When the 
fleeces are torn to pieces by unskillful handling 
or the floundering of the sheep, it is impossible 
to do them up neatly and show the wool to ad- 
vantage. The chief difficulty in shearing sheep 








arises from their struggling. To prevent this, 
some tie their legs; but this practice is quite 
objectionable, and no good shearer will adopt 
it. Sheep will kick and flounder but little if 
they be managed gently and carefully. Every 
shearer should have a mattress of straw, at least 
five feet square, and so thick that his knees will 
not feel the floor while shearing a sheep. The 
object of the mattress is also to make it easier 
for the sheep. Laid on a hard floor sheep will 
make desperate efforts to gain their natural po- 
sition, and if jammed down violently on the floor, 
or boxed, or held uncomfortably beneath the 
knees, as they often are by unskillful shearers, 
instead of keeping quiet they flounder and 
kick worse and worse. Placed on a mattrass, 
their position is comparatively easy; and if 
handled gently, the fleeces will be torn but lit- 
tle. The sheep pen should be well littered with 
straw to prevent carrying much dirt on the 
shearing floor; and sheep always shear better 
if they are full and round than when empty. 
Even expert shearers are very liable to cut the 
skin of poor thin sheep. No man can shear a 
sheep well, unless he have good shears and keep 
them in good cutting order. See remarks on 
shears under another head. 
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Grinding Shears—Sheep-Shears. 
a 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
transverse section of a grindstone, G, and one 
of the blades of a pair of shears with the edge 
resting on the periphery of the grindstone at the 
proper angle for grinding sheep-shears, or tail- 
or’s shears. The “basil,” or angle at which the 
cutting edge 
is ground, va- 
ries in shears 
for different 
purposes, 
When shears 
are designed 
for cutting tin, 
sheet iron, 
copper,or any 
other metal, 
grind the ba- 
sil at a more 
obtuse angle 
than is here 
represen t ed, 
in fact, nearly at a right angle to the face (F7). 
When the basil is ground too beveling, the edge 
of the shears is so thin that the steel will crumble 
off, or bend over, and thus effectually prevent 
the shears holding a good keen cutting edge. 

The correct way to grind shears is to hold the 
blades directly across the face of the grind- 
stone, with the face of the blade (#) turned 
from the operator, while the stone (@) revolves 
toward him. Thus the steel isswept clear from 
the cutting edge; and the operator can always 
see at a glance when the blade is ground just 
enough. On the contrary, when the stone re- 
volves in the reverse direction, a thin curl of 
steel will gather on the cutting edge, unless the 
shears are tempered highly, and are too hard to 
retain a good edge. This will be likely to de- 
ceive the operator who will probably grind 
away even after the blade has been ground 
enough. This is equally true in grinding edge 
tools of every description. The grindstane 
should run very true, in order to grind shears 
well, and the cutting edge should be afterward 
whetted on an oil-stone of very fine grit. Shears 
should never be ground on the face. Alwags 
hold the blade to be ground firmly ahd at the 





ANGLE FOR GRINDING. 





angle represented. When the blades are ground 
on a stone of coarse grit, and are not held firm- 
ly, but allowed to rock back and forth, it will 
be impossible to grind them so that they will 
cut well. It requires much more skill to put 
sheep shears in order, than to use them, and 
without sharp shears, no man can shear a sheep 
in a workmanlike manner. Another important 
consideration in sharpening sheep-shears is, 
to grind the points of the blades pointed, but 
a little rounded and smooth, so that they will en- 
ter the wool readily, but will not prick the sheep, 
or scratch the skin as they are thrust forward. 
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How to Hold a Sheep for Shearing. 

Throw the right arm over the sheep, and 
grasping the brisket with the hand, raise it from 
the floor; remove all litter from the feet; then 
with the left hand take hold of one hind leg 
above the gambrel joint, and place the sheep 








HOW TO HOLD SHEEP-SHEARS, 


carefully on the mattress, in a sitting posture, 
resting against the shearer. Raise the forelegs 
putting them under the left arm, and shear the 
brisket downward, dividing the wool in the 
middle, as it is sheared. Then elevate the head 
and shear the under jaw, and a narrow strip 
along the underside of the neck to the brisket. 
Now, stand in front of the sheep, and begin at 
its foretop, and continue to shear from right to 
left, until the neck is sheared. Then, step be- 
hind the sheep, letting it lean against your 
knees, and shear the forelegs. Now, drop on 
one knee before the sheep, and let its body rest 
against your other leg until you have sheared 
one side, and one hind leg. Then change your 
position by resting on the other knee, while the 
position of the sheep is reversed, and shear the 
otherside. Some shearers prefer toshear direct- 
ly around the body of the sheep, and finish at 
the tail. Both ways have their advocates 
among good shearers, and beginners may adopt 
the one that suits them best. 

The shears should always be placed flat 


against the side of the sheep, so that the points 


and heels of the blade will cut equally close 
to the skin. Never push the wool back, or take 
hold of it with the other hand while shearing, 
as you can not shear so evenly, and will be more 
liable to cut the sheep. The shearer may often 
use one hand to advantage in crowding or 
drawing the skin in such a manner as to 
make a smooth surface where the shears are 
about to cut. Every shearer should have two 
pairs of shears; one tocut the hard, gritty locks 
and another for shearing the clean wool. Some 
shearers can shear more advantageously and 
easier by having a table about 18 inches high 
covered with a mattress. Beginners should im- 
itate the manipulations of expert shearers, and 
observe closely how they hold their sheep, their 
shears, etc. The correct way to hold a pair of 
shears is, to place the thumb lengthwise on the 
back of one of the blades, as in the engraving. 
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Fleece-folding Table. 
——— 

A lot of wool well folded and neatly tied up, 
all the fleeces being of about the same size and 
shape, has a great advantage in market over 
that which is carelessly and irregularly done 
up. To secure this uniformity and neatness, 
folding tables, or wool-boxes, are used, and are, 
in fact, indispensable. We present below a plan 
for one forwarded to the American Agricultur- 
ist, by “J.C. V.,” of Orleans Co., N. Y., “in 
the hope that it may be of use to some of its 
readers,” as it doubtless will be. He thus de- 
scribes it: “It is made of 3 boards, 6 feet long, 
the middle one 8 inches wide, and the others 
12 inches. The middle board is sawed into 4 
pieces, 12, 8, 12, and 40 inches long respectively, 
which are connected together, and with the 
sides, by 6 pairs of hinges as shown in the en- 
graving. When used, the twine, in 6 pieces, is 
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FLEECE-FOLDING TABLE, 


drawn between the notches (m) in the sides and 
end pieces (A, 0, #, and F,); then the fleece is 
laid on the table, the shoulders being placed on 
the centre piece (B). The sides of the fleece 
are then folded in, and the side pieces (Z, and F}): 
raised and made fast in a perpendicular posi- 
tion by the hook (g) and staple (4). Next com- 
mence at the tail end and roll up the fleece 
without slipping it; then raise up the piece (0, 
which will be held upright by the steel springs 
(t, ¢,), on the sides, then raise the piece A. [It 
strikes us that this should be held in a perpen- 
dicular position by springs or pins, but this is 
not specified by our correspondent.] Now take 
two small round levers, and putting them into 
the holes in A, press them down into the slots 
in C, and fasten them down by putting a pin 
through holes in the edges at convenient places. 
The fleece may now be tied; then unhook the 
sides and the box falls down, leaving the fleece 
as hard as a cheese and as white as a snow- 
ball. One man will easily do up the wool as 
fast as three or four will shear.” 





— , 


The Subsoil Plow. 
ern 

The accompanying figure represents an im- 
plement called the “Lifting Sub-soil Plow.” 
The standard consists of a flat piece of iron 
an inch or more in thickness, with two heads 
on the upper part, by which it is bolted to the 
underside of the beam. The point or share 
is made either with a wing on both sides, like 
a spear placed flat on the ground, or with the 
wing only on one side. On one or on each 
side of the standard there is an adjustable flange 
about three inches wide, over which the soil rises 
and drops back crumbled into the bottom of the 
furrow. The share and these flanges form an in- 
clined plane. If it be desirable to elevate the 
soil much or only a little, the rear ends of the 
flanges may be adjusted to the desired hight by 
means of bolts passing through the standard. 
The higher the rear ends of the flanges, the hard- 








SUBSOIL PLOW. 


er a plow will draw, and the more thoroughly 
it will pulverize the soil. A draft rod and dial 
clevis attached to the beam, enable the plow- 
man to so adjust it as to run directly in the 
furrow made by the common plow, thus break- 
ing up the compact subsoil, and leaving it in 
the furrow. When a farmer has but one team, 
he plows one furrow round the field or land, 
and then hitching to the subsoil plow goes 
round again in the same track. In order to pul- 
verize the subsoil very thoroughly, it is necessa- 
ry to cut narrow furrow slices, and to use the 
subsoil plow when the ground is cross-plowed 
as well as at the first plowing. Subsoiling thus 
for two or three years, the ground will be pretty 
well pulverized to the full depth the subsoil 
plow reaches. When the plow cuts wide fur- 
row slices the subsoil plow may be run twice in 
the furrow. When this is not done, and especi- 
ally if the field be subsoiled only one way, the 
subsoil will not be more than one third or one 
half broken up. <A span of horses, or yoke of 
oxen will draw a two-horse subsoil plow ten to 
fourteen inches deeper than the first cut through 
a pretty compact subsoil. "When run deeper the 
draft increases very rapidly, and the pulveriza- 
tion is not so complete. Two or three spans of 
horses or yokes of oxen are usually required if 
the subsoil plow be put down 18 or 20 inches 
deep, as is not unfrequently done in preparing 
ground for orchards, vineyards, hop-yards, etc. 


Subsoiling Wet Ground. 
—o— 

When any kind of subsoil is not dry enough 
to crumble readily, running the subsoil plow 
through it will have little good effect, because 
it is pressed by the passage of the plow into a 
smaller compass, and as it does not crumble, 
it settles back very much to its former bed, oc- 
cupies less space, and, when the surface water 
is dried out, it becomes more compact than 
it was before the plow disturbed it. If the 
land be thoroughly underdrained, before the 
subsoil is broken up, it will be crumbled and 
lightened up. Months must pass before the 
lumps will wash down so as to materially fill 
the interstices, and the subsoil will not become 
so compact in several years as it was before 
subsoiling. It is, therefore, of little or no use 
to subsoil wet, heavy soils, before they have 
been well underdrained. For this reason, 
many farmers, on soil which is exceedingly 
wet, with the subsoil compact and retentive, 
have experimented with and condemned the 
subsoil plow. We have known subsoiling to 





be done when the water would be driven along 


in the furrows before the plow, by the turning 
over of the furrow slice. The consequence was 
that the more the subsoil was worked, the 
harder and more compact it became, as soon as 
the water had dried away, and the more diffi- 
cult it was for roots of plants to spread in it. 
As a natural consequence, such poor results 
had a tendency to bring subsoiling into disre- 





pute. If the wet and beavy soils be well 








underdrained, and sub- 
soiled when just dry 
enough to crumble, 
good results will invari- 
ably follow, if the work 
be thoroughly done. 
¥ This process on many 
F_ farms would add several 
acres of ground avail- 
able for increase of crops 
as certainly and with 
less cost than buying 
additional land. Better grow 80 bushels of 
corn On one acre, than to plant and cultivate 
one and a half acres for the same crop. | 





Halter-breaking Young Colts. 


<a 

Young colts, when their dams are used in a 
harness, are frequently troublesome about fol- 
lowing, especially when traveling on the high- 
way, where they are liable to meet other horses.’ 
It is common to see a young colt run directly 
away from its dam, when on the road, and be- 
coming bewildered, no little trouble is required 
to bring it back. To avoid all annoyance from 
this source, make a soft halter suitable for the 
colt’s head, and hitch it to a strong fence, or some 
other place, where it can not run around a post 
and wind the rope up. It may pull for several 
hours, but will soon learn to stand. As soon 
as accustomed to the halter, the colt may 
be taught to lead, by placing the dam a few 
rods distant from where it is hitched, and lead- 
ing it toward her. It will be impossible to lead 
a colt away from its dam, until it has become 
well accustomed to the halter. By spending a 
little time with a colt, treating it with the great- 
est gentleness, it may be taught to travel by the 
side of its dam, wherever she goes. 

Tie the colt’s halter to the backband of the 
dam’s harness, so that it can just reach her ud- 
der. This length of halter will prevent the colt 
running forward of the mare when she is trav- 
eling. In a few days it will become so gentle, 
that any one can put on the halter and handle it. 
When colts are not accustomed to the halter 
until they are two or more years old, they are 
frequently very difficult to manage. But if 
taught to lead when quite young, they can often 
be changed from one place to another, with lit- 
tle difficulty, and will be much more manageable. 


Halter for Horses that Pull at the Post. 

A correspondent responds to an inquiry for a 
way to manage horses that pull at the halter, 
by sending the accom- 
panying drawing of a hal- 
ter which he has been in 
the habit of making and 
using for many years. The 
construction as may be 
seen from the engraving, 
is very simple. It is held 
upon the head by a throat- 
latch like a bridle, and the 
end of the leading strap 
passes through the ring 
on each side, and is sewed 
strongly to the strap about- 
14 to 18 inches from the 
end. When the horse 
pulls, this loop in the 
strap tightens powerful- 
ly, drawing the muzzle 








piece, and pressing the rings against the jaw on 
each side in a way, doubtless yery uncomfort- 
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able, but not so as to injure the horse at all; 
besides the draft chiefly comes upon the muzzle 
and not upon the head or neck, as is the case 
with common halters. 
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Stocking Down to Grass, with or with- 


out Grain. 
_——_@— 

The notion is prevalent that it is essential to 
the life and growth of young grass to raise a 
crop of some kind of gram, while the tender 
spears are becoming sufficiently rooted to en- 
dure the dry and hot weather. But the shading 
of the ground is not essential to the growth of 
clover or grass, unless the seed be sowed very 
late in the spring, or during the summer, and 
where the soil is not rich and mellow. On mod- 
arately fertile and mellow soils, though no crop 
of grain be allowed to grow, clover or grass 
seed of any kind will ordinarily succeed much 
better than otherwise. If the soil be quite poor 
and likely to parch during drouths, a small 
quantity of rye per acre will afford the young 
grass the benefit of some shade. Grass needs 
no shade even in dry weather after it has it- 
self become large enough to shade the ground, 
but is benefited by the sun and air quite as 
much as other plants. “Another consideration, 
not to be overlooked, is, that any crop occupy- 
ing the ground, with the young grass, with- 
draws both nutriment and moisture from the 
soil, which might essentially benefit the more 
important but feebler crop. 

There is probably no better grain than rye to 
sow where a field is to be stocked down to 
clover or grass. Wheat is second to rye in this 
respect, and is superior to oats and_ barley, 
which are quite objectionable when the usual 
quantity is sown per acre, on account of the 
large leaves and thick bottom growth which is 
liable to choke the young grass, while rye 
shoots upward rapidly, and does not grow thick- 
ly at the bottom. Were oats and barley sowed 
thinner on the ground than usual for a full crop 
of grain, grass might grow quite as well as with 
a crop of rye. Another point in favor of rye 
is, it usually keeps erect better than either oats 
or barley. On light soils where there is so 
much humus or vegetable mold as to cause a 
large growth of straw, if the grain lodges as it 
often does, almost every spear of grass will be 
killed. As spring rye is often a good crop to 
grow in a four or five years’ rotation, many farm- 
ers will find it profitable to arrange their rota- 
tion so as to raise spring in preference to 
winter rye when land is to be stocked down. 

For good farmers, the following directions 
will be of little or no value, and may appear 
quite untimely, but many need the exhortation. 
As most of our grass is cut with horse-mowers, 
it is quite important that the surface should be 
smooth, free from knolls, hollows, dead furrows, 
ridges, and clods. And even if it be mowed by 
hand, the surface ought to be smooth, so that 
the grass may be cut close to the ground. 
Where there are knolls and hollows, the most 
expeditious way is to level the knolls with a 
team and dirt-scraper, either after or previous 

tto plowing. When there are ridges formed by 
back-furrowing repeatedly in one place, turn 
back furrows into the hollows, and finish off 
lands with dead furrows where the ridges are, 
By measuring the distance from ridges to fur- 
rows, even where they are not uniform, the dead 
furrows may be made in the desired place. After 
the ground has been suiiciently harrowed, if 
there be loose sods and lumps of earth, throw 
them into the lowest places, with manure forks, 








and make the surface as smooth as practicable. 
Then roll, and sow grass seed. This will form 
not only a smooth surface to work on when 
harvesting the grain, but will be smooth for the 
mower, horse-rake, and loaded wagon or cart, 
when cutting and gathering the crops. A few 
hours spent in this manner will not only im- 
prove the appearance of the surface of a field, 
but be a source of much profit when harvesting 
the grain. Sometimes driving storms occur 
just before grain is fit to harvest, which pros- 
trates a large proportion of it. Then especially, 
if the surface of the ground be smooth, the 
grain can be cut much more advantageously 
than if it be covered with bogs, lumps, and sods. 
rr 
Management of Barn-Yard Manure, 
es 
It is very often the case that manure is al- 
lowed to accumulate and remain undisturbed in 
the yard during the summer, after which it is 
hauled to the field and applied for winter grain. 
Treated thus, it rots but little, but if forked over, 
it would decay very rapidly. In some instances, 
corn stalks, straw, and stable manure are min- 
gled together, by being spread evenly over the 
entire yard, and are pressed firmly together by 
the constant tread of animals. Mr. Isaac Peck, 
an excellent farmer, of Fairfield Co., Conn., re- 
cently related to us his manner of preparing 
barn-yard manure for winter grain. His yard 
is constructed so that no liquids flow from it, 
except sometimes during very heavy rains, and 
this is conducted upon a field, and not to the 
brook or river, His corn stalks are fed out in 
the yard, where the large buts become mingled 
with refuse straw and stable manure. During 
days in summer when laborers cannot work to 
advantage on the farm, they commence on one 
side of the yard and fork the manure over, 
turning it clear to the ground. If there is too 
much straw or corn stalks in one place, they 
are scattered over a larger surface, so as to mix 
different kinds as thoroughly as possible. By 
forking it over in this manner, the coarse por- 
tions will be fined, and sufficiently decayed by 
autumn to make it possible to spread it evenly, 
and it will be in a far better condition to benefit 
wheat, or any other winter grain. Mr. Peck 
usually applies most of his barn-yard manure 
to his winter grain, and by this system he is 
able to raise good crops of wheat where the soil 
was formerly considered poorly adapted to that 
kind of grain. We do not commend our 
friend’s way of treating corn stalks—that is, 
feeding them out whole on the ground in the 
yard; but thousands of very good farmers will 
do so, though they lose about half the value of 
the fodder. In regard to working over the 
manure in the yard, however, his practice is 
excellent. If he had muck at hand, and could 
put over a good layer of it, or of sods, every 
time the manure was worked over, it would 
greatly increase the value of his manure crop. 








Management of Red Clover for Seed. 
a 

When the chief object is to raise a crop of 
seed, whether the cloveris grazed or mowed off; 
it ought always be done in the month of June, 
in our latitude, and previous to the full bloom. 
It is not practicable to raise a good burden of 
hay and a crop of seed on the same ground in 
one season; nor can one expect a full yield of 
seed if the clover be grazed too long. If the 
large, or late kind of red clover be allowed to 
stand until it is in full bloom before it is cut, 
there will be only a small crop of seed. The 








most successful way of managing this kind of 
red clover is, to pasture it until about the 15th 
or 20th of June; in New-England, or New- 
York, never later than the 20th of the month, 
It has been our practice to feed it down close 
just before shutting the animals off altogether, 
and if there was more clover than they could 
graze off close to the ground in a few days, the 
remainder was mowed, and usually left where 
it grew. The object in mowing off all the 
stalks that the stock leave, is to have all the 
clover start the second time as evenly as pos- 
possible, grow uniformly, and aH plants come 
to maturity at the same time, which is very 
essential. The seed on the portions of the 
field where the first growth has not been cut 
off, will come to maturity several weeks before 
the greater part of the crop is fit to cut. Con- 
sequently, most of it will shell off and be lost 
before the remainder can be secured. Many 
farmers, in their first attempts to raise the seed 
of the large kind of red clover, obtain only a 
small crop, simply because the first growth 
was allowed to advance too far. 

In growing a crop of seed of the early, or 
small kind of red clover, the usual practice is 
to make hay of the first growth, though it is 
sometimes grazed off. Those who raise the larg- 
est crops of seed, cut the first time before it is in 
full bloom, They find this essential and uim to 
cut when about two-thirds of the heads are in 
blossom. The stalks and leaves will be very 
green at this stage; but every day it is allow- 
ed to stand after this, tends to diminish the quan- 
tity of seed of the succeeding crop. Conse- 
quently, when a farmer thinks best to allow the 
first crop of clover to come nearer maturity, for 
the purpose of having a greater burden of hay, 
he must remember that he will lose more in the 
yield of seed than he will gain in the quality 
and quantity of hay afforded by the first growth 
of the clover. If there be any weeds among 
clover, they should all be cut close to the 
ground, so that the clover will get the start of 
them and effectually suppress their growth. 


Planting Broom Corn. 
oe eee 

We have received a series of articles on the 
cultivation of Broom corn, and making brooms, 
from Abram Stokes, an experienced broom- 
maker, of Ulster Co., N. Y.; and we give his 
mode of preparing the soil and planting the 
seed. He says: “Select a dry, rich, deep loam, 
nearly free from sand, gravel and stones, and 
plow it deep—the deeper the better. A red 
clover, or timothy sod is best; because it will 
usually be free from weeds. Pulverize the sur- 
face as deep as practicable with a cultivator; or 
it may be plowed the second time, by using a 
plow with a sharp point, sharp coulter, and 
guage wheel to regulate the depth. In this way 
it can be pulverized more thoroughly than with 
a cultivator. Before plowing the second time, 
however, the ground should be allowed to set- 
tle after a heavy rain has fallen; or the sods 
may be pressed down with a roller. Plow the 
second time the same way as the first, running 
the plow as deep as practicable, without turn- 
ing up portions of the sod. Harrow it thor- 
oughly; and mark the ground one way with a 
small plow for planting in drills. It is better 
to have the rows run north and south, as the 
sun will shine on each side more uniformly. 

I prefer the tall Broom corn, as it has been 
well tested and approved. The dwarf may suc- 
ceed as well on some kinds of soil, where it will 





not grow too slender, which is a fault of this 
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kind of corn. If brush be too slender, the 
brooms bend too easily, and wear out too soon. 
When brush grows in the form of a panicle of 
oats, it is worthless. Such brush, however, is 
scldom produced except on athin soil of gravel, 
or sand, with a clayey subsoil six or eight inches 
beneath the surface. 

My manner of planting the seed is, to carry it 
in a small pail, and drop about one hundred 
kernels per rod [or about two inches apart]. 
After dropping a few rows, cover it with a har- 
row having 30 or 40 teeth, by driving the team 
one on each side of the drill. Ifthe harrow be 
not drawn the second time over the ground, it 
will not displace any of the seed. When plant- 
ed in this manner, the seed comes up well, 
grows more uniformly, and makes better brush 
than if planted in hills, as the stalks are more 
evenly distributed over the ground. In about 
twelve days, the young plants will be about 
three inches high. Now is the time to get the 
start of weeds by working among it with a horse 
and plow. For this purpose, the rear end of the 
mold board should be broken off just back of 
the share to prevent rolling the earth too far 
away from the young plants. [Some farmers, 
and ourselves among the number here named, 
prefer a horse hoe for this purpose.—Ep.] By 
turning the earth from the drills, the weeds wiil 
be subdued. In about ten days, it should be 
plowed again, going twice ina row. Then the 
plants should be thinned so that there will be 
about seventy per lineal rod. All weeds grow- 
ing among the plants should be removed, so as 
to allow the sun to shine on the Broom corn. 
In about ten days more, it should be plowed 
again with a large plow having a short, crooked 
mold board, going four times between all the 
rows. Turn two furrows from the rows, and then 
turn them toward the plants, working the soil 
between the stems as much as practicable with 
the plow. In ten days longer, plow it again, 
going four times between the rows, as just stated, 
always turning the soil toward the corn the last 
time through. I always perform most of the 
work with the plow, and do as little with the 
hand-hoe as possible.” 

ni QS 
Cultivation of Buckwheat. 
—e— 

When buckwheat is sowed in the spring, or 
first part of summer, the hot weather which 
occurs when it is in blossom, prevents perfect 
fructification. Consequently there will be nu- 
merous clusters of kernels that will be blasted. 
For this reason the seed should be sowed, so 
that the hottest weather will have passed, by 
the time the buckwheat is in full bloom. Cool 
weather or at least cool nights are quite as es- 
sential to a good crop of buckwheat, as hot days 
and nights are for Indian corn. The point to 
be aimed at in every locality is, to defer sowing 
as long as possible and allow it sufficient time to 
mature before an early frost will destroy the crop. 
This period occurs at different times in different 
localities. In the latitude of Central and West- 
ern New York, the proper. time for seeding 
is about the first of July. We have known 
buckwheat sowed as late as the 16th of July, 
which produced a bountiful crop; but in that 
latitude there is a great risk on account of 
the frost, if it is not sowed by the tenth of 
July. Our most successful farmers in this 
latitude, calculate to have their buckwheat put 
in as soon as the fourth of July; and: in some 
seasons, even when sowed at that time, frost 
appears so early in the fall as to almost destroy 
the entire crop. In some localities it may be 
sowed the latter part of July, and escape frost. 





If the soil where it is sowed be well pulverized 
so that it will vegetate immediately, and if the 
grain is put in by the fourth of July or even by 
the tenth, a bountiful crop may be expected. 
When the ground is plowed but once for a crop 
of buckwheat where the soil is heavy, it is often 
so dry and hard, and breaks up in such large 
lumps and clods, that many farmers in waiting 
for rain to moisten the soil previous to plowing, 
are compelled to defer seeding until itis too late. 
But if the soil be plowed in the spring, it will 
not become dry and hard by the time it is to be 
plowed the second time, but will be moist and 
mellow; and the grain will vegetate soon. 

Every intelligent farmer who is located on a 
heavy soil, that is apt to plow up lumpy, under- 
stands the importance of plowing it when it is 
just moist enough to turn up mellow. Buck- 
wheat can not be expected to vegetate in time, 
and flourish luxuriantly, and yield a renumer- 
ating crop when the soil is a mass of dry lumps. 

= rt Oe + oe 
The Preparation of Peat for Fuel. 
_o 

It is really wonderful, the manner in which a 
want, when it occurs, is supplied. As our for- 
ests disappeared before an increasing popula- 
tion, and wood for fuel became less readily 
obtainable, the immense coal measures. were 
opened, and a better and cheaper fuel than 
wood was supplied. When whales became so 
scarce that illuminating oils were very costly, 
the wonderful petroleum deposits were found 
and made to give up their liquid treasures. 
Recently, from a combination of causes, coal 
has borne so high a price as to induce the 
search for some cheaper substitute, and atten- 
tion has been directed to the heretofore almost 
neglected deposits of peat. Almost every State 
has its extensive peat bogs, or meadows, as they 
are called, containing vast amounts of a material 
closely analogous to coal in its composition, 
and like that capable of serving as a valuable 
fuel. These peat deposits have, thus far, been 
almost untouched, save that a comparatively 
small proportion of the whole has been used 
for agricultural purposes. When simply cut 
into squares and dried, peat makes a tolerable 
fuel, but when properly manipulated and con- 
densed, it furnishes a product not unlike the 
best kinds of coal in appearance, and which is 
not inferior to it for domestic or manufacturing 
purposes. We learn from an interesting pam- 
phiet by Mr. T. H. Leavitt, of Boston, that a 
company of Boston capitalists are engaged in 
developing this new source of fuel, and in sup- 
plying machinery to parties wishing to engage 
in manufacturing the peat in other places. It is 
said that the attempts at compacting the peat 
by pressure alone, have proved failures. The 
process of this company, as described to us by 
one of its members, involves the removad of all 
the fibres and kneading the remainder into a 
homogeneous mass, which readily becomes 
solid and dense upon drying. The different 
operations are performed by very simple ma- 
chinery. The specimens we have seen were 
certainly very fine, and it is claimed that the 
prepared product can be produced at $4 or $5 
per ton. The address of the association is the 
American Peat Company, Boston. We have 
no further knowledge of the company than 
what is here stated, and only call attention 
to the matter as one of great general interest. 
It has been found preferable to coal for gener- 
ating steam in locomotive boilers, and, from its 
great freedom from mineral matter, it is prefer- 
red by steel and iron manufacturers to all other 
fuel. We shall be glad if the attempts now 





making to utilize peat shall result in giving 
us cheaper fuel and in unfolding a new source 
of wealth to agriculturist and land owners, 


—— @ oo 


How to Make a Close Hedge. 
a 

The following communication from Joseph 
Coffin, of Jefferson Co., Iowa, gives his method 
of securing a tight hedge. The plan is not a 
new one, but we do not recollect having pub- 
lished it before. “I have read a great many 
chapters on hedging, and have seen a great 
many hedges, but I have yet to see the first 
fence made on the plan recommended by most 
writers on the subject. An Osage hedge of this 
kind shows better on paper than around a field 
of grain needing protection. The reason is 
this: where the hedge is cut off so frequently 
and closely, the sprouts are so weak and small, 
that as soon as the growth becomes sufficiently 
high to be of any use against large stock, the 
under twigs die out and leave holes between the 
plants. There is one mode by which the Osage 
can be made into a reliable, substantial fence, 
which is this. Set your plants two feet apart, 
and let them alone, except to keep the grass and 
large weeds from the roots, until they are five 
or six years old, or until they are two, or two 
and-a-hulf inches in diameter. Then, before 
the sap starts in the spring, take a sharp ax and 
commencing at one end, cut the plants, (or 
bushes they will be now) three-fourths or four- 
fifths off, and Jay each bush down on the last 
one cut. The cutting must all be done on one 
side leaving the bark uninjured on the under 
side. Do not be afraid to cut them near enough 
off to allow them to bend down easily, as an 
inch of bark will keep an ordinary sized bush 
alive. The lower end of the body should be 
about four inches from the ground. Sprouts 
will start up from the roots and from the body, ° 
and run up through the tops, and make a fence 
that no rabbit can pass through. The future 
trimming can be done to the fancy, or the whole 
let grow up for a wind breaker. 

“T think that when the hedge has become 
of sufficient size, it would be a good plan to 
set a sod of timothy or blue grass around it to 
prevent the growth becoming too massive and 
cumbersome. A strip of six or eight feet on 
each side would be sufficient, and would be 
much more neat and profitable than the weeds 
which would grow unless a great deal of extra 
care were taken to keep’ them in subjection. 
The great scarcity of timber in this prairie 
country leads me to urge the adoption of 
this plan, as I know by experience and observa- 
tion that this is the only one so far introduced 
into this section of country that is reliable.” 








Breeding Horses for Heavy Work. 
—_—~o— 

The influence of Agricultural Societies, with 
very few exceptions, and too much that of the 
agricultural press, has been thrown in favor of 
breeding a class of light active nags for the 
road and light work. And now the country is 
overstocked with these smart little Morgans and 
Black-Hawks, and other trotting stock, the pop- 
ularity of which has, in our opinion, been a se- 
rious detriment to our horse-raising interests. 
The object with many breeders has been to se- 
cure style and speed, almost regardless of size 
andstrength. The heavy work of the farm being 
done by oxen, and our farms in many of the 
horse-raising districts being small, the farmers 
themselves have not felt the need of heavier 


' draft animals. However, it would be much 
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SIRE FOR HEAVY DRAUGHT HORSES.— zngraved for the American Agricutturist, 


better for us as farmers if we used heavier 
horses, and there is in our cities an insatiable 
market for large and powerful animals as dray 
and truck horses, and for Express companies. 
Those possessing style and fine action bring 
enormous prices as gentlemen’s coach horses. 
We present above the portrait of a Draught Stal- 
lion from one of Weir’s drawings. It exhibits 
many of those points which the sire of large- 
sized horses for heavy draft should possess. We 
do not undervalue blood (that is, the blood of 
the English thorough-bred race-horse,) on the 
side of the sire; but there are many reasons 
why thorough-breds can not be generally used 
for crossing on large mares, and why the cross 
would be undesirable. Horses by blood-sires 
are very apt to inherit their temper, often none 
of the mildest, and a fractious great horse is a 
dangerous and unsafe piece of property. Prob- 
ably the best class of sires for heavy stock, that 
would be available in this country, would spring 
from crossing thorough-bred stallions on large 
handsome Norman, or other large-sized mares. 
Such horses would be of large size, and in 
form and style combine the good points of the 
two races, and communicate probably many 
of their own excellences to their progeny. 
In selecting a mare, bear in mind that the 








qualities she chiefly imparts to the foal are size, 
constitution, form of body, and symmetry; 
while spirit and bottom, intelligence and action 
come more from the sire. The aim should be 
to obtain a mare of large size, having a large, 
roomy body, rather short legs, broad and deep 
in the chest, heavy behind, broad across the 
hips, wide in the pelvis, and carrying her hind 
feet well apart. The back should be short, the 
limbs clean and strong, the hoofs pointing 
forward, round, and solid, rather than long or 
flat. She should have a small head, large nos- 
trils, and a full quiet eye, a neck sufficiently long 
to allow her to graze on level ground without 
spreading her forefeet, and more than all, pos- 
sess high spirits, and a tractable disposition. 
In selecting mares, every one should be scrupu- 
lously rejected that has blemishes, or bad points, 
and especially constitutional defects, for such 
things are almost sure to be transmitted to the 
offspring. These things are to be avoided with 
as much care in the selection of a stallion as a 
mare. <A celebrated stallion in Central New 
York, which had several spavins, got excellent 
colts; but before they were four years old, 
most of them were badly spavined; and some 
of them had spavins on both hind legs. 

The important points we should seek in a 








stallion for the purpose we are considering, are: 
size, good form, muscle, bottom, vigorous health, 
quickness, and spirit. We can not expect to 
raise large horses from undersized stallions. 
Every other good point may be developed in the 
most desirable manner; but if size be wanting, 
he should not be used for raising horses for 
heavy work. The body of the stallion should 
be of as good proportions as the mare’s; his 
back should be short; and his body round asa 
barrel, well ribbed back, and filled out in the 
flank, and not like the body of a greyhound. 
His head should be small and bony; his neck 
strong and of good length; his breast very 
broad from one shoulder point to the other; the 
withers high; the legs short, but very strong, 
haying the hocks and knees low, and the 
legs below hard and smooth; the leg bones 
large and flat. Such a horse will not be liable 
to strain himself at a heavy draught; he will 
be an easy traveler, and his hind legs will not 
swing and twist out and in as he moves. The 
stallion should be solid and compact; kindly 
tempered, and plucky; and if possible, choice 
should be made of one which is known to im- 
part with great uniformity his good points to 
his colts. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
to use a stallion as large as the mare. 
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The White Maple,—Acer dasycarpum., 
a= 

This tree is attracting much attention at the 
West as one of those possessing qualities which 
adapt it to planting onthe prairies. It is some- 
times confounded with the Red Maple, from 
which it is very distinct. The White or Silver 
Maple is found nearly all over the country, but 
attains its perfection in the Middle States, where 
it forms a stately tree. Its branches spread 
widely and form a broad head, but not a very 
dense shade. The young twigs are yellowish 
green, marked with brownish dots, but the old- 
er wood is gray. The leaves, of the shape shown 
in our figure, but considerably larger, are downy 
when young, but become smooth when old. 
The upper surface of the leaves is dark green, 
while the lower side is silvery white, the two 
surfaces affording a remarkable contrast of col- 
or, and a character which serves to distinguish 
the species from the Red Maple, the leaves of 
which sometimes resemble those of the White. 
The flowers, which are small, greenish yellow, 
and woolly, appear early in spring, before the 
leaves, and are soon followed by the conspicuous 
two winged fruit, which though hairy when 
young, becomes quite smooth when ripe. 
shape of the fruit, which is nearly two inches 
in length, isshown in the engraving. It consists 
of two one-seeded capsules or “ keys,” joined at 
the base, and furnished with a broad wing 
which is beautifully veined. The wood is nei- 
ther very strong nor durable, but it makes tol- 
erable fuel and excellent charcoal. The spread- 
ing habit of the tree and its often pendulous 
branches, give it an aspect quite different from 
that of any other maple, and it is fine for orna- 
mental purposes. Although its shade is not 
dense, this is more than compensated for 
by its greater freedom from insects than any 
other of our native species. It is not very par- 
ticular as to soils, though it reaches its great- 
est development in rather moist and rich ones. 
The ease with which this maple is raised and 
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the rapidity of its 
growth, especially 
adapt it to form 
timber belts on 
the prairies. The 
booksrecommend 
gathering the seed 
in the fall, which 
is about as pos- 
sible as to make 
snow balls in Au- 


gust. The seed 
ripens very early 
and should be 


sown as soon as 
ripe. The time of 
maturity of the 
seed varies with 
locality and sea- 
son, but it is usu- 
ally toward the 
end of May or the 
first of June. In- 
sects, birds and 
squirrels are very 
destructive to the 
seeds, and it is 


well to gather 
them before they 
fall. They are 


then to be plant- 
ed at once in 
moist, well pre- 
pared soil. They 
are sown in drills 
an inch deep and the young plants kept clear 
of weeds, and carefully cultivated for two years. 
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Coal Ashes for Walks and Roads. 
—o—- 

In February last attention was called, in a 
brief item, to the use of coal ashes as a service- 
able material for making walks in places where 
gravel was not readily obtainable. A corre- 
spondent, “C.§.,” at Montreal, Canada, has 
since written an account of his experience, as 
follows: “In 
the spring of 
1863, I laid out 
a new vege- 
table garden, 
and having fil- 
led the walks 
4 inches deep 





a stone-yard, I 
put on a2-inch 
coating of coal 
ashes. Afler 
these had been 
carefully raked 
over, we let 
them be, and 
found that al- 
though they 
were not rolled, 
they very quickly packed solid. The walks 
were equal in every respect to those made 
with gravel, and they were more free from 
weeds and grass. They cost only the cartage, 
as people in the city are glad to be rid of the 
ashes. The cost was 12+ cents a load against 
75 cents for gravel. Four years ago I laid out 
a carriage road of gravel, having 10 inches of 
stone underneath. We intended to cover this 
over with sand to keep the gravel from going 
down through, but when about one third of the 
drive had been thus coated, the supply of sand 











One half of the remainder was cov- 
ered with brick dust, etc., the other with coal 


gave out. 


ashes. The whole was then coated over with 
gravel. The part on which coal ashes were 
placed, hardened first, and has, with much less 
labor, always been by far the finest piece. That 
covered with brick dust hasbeen fullest of grass 
and weeds and has been the most troublesome, 
while that laid with coal ashes has been the 
cleanest, hardest, dryest, and in every way much 
the best. If I ever lay any more gravel roads 
or walks I shall certainly put a coat of ashes 
between the stone bottom and the gravel. Last 
spring I laid as an experiment a small walk, 
solely with coal ashes and with no stone in the 
bottom. I put in about 4inches and the walk 
was good. It has been tried but one season.” 
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Rustic Bridges. 

It often happens that a brook which traverses 
the farm or runs through the grounds has to be 
crossed by a path, and it affords the proprietor 
an opportunity: to introduce an ornamental 
structure in the shape of a rustic bridge, which, 
if the location is well chosen, will add much to 
the attractions of the place. To facilitate the 
crossing of small streams, we find on slovenly 
places a plank, or even a rail, made to serve as 
a bridge, but where the proprietor is more re- 
gardful of neatness and comfort there is usually 
a bridge of carpenter work. <A bridge of rustic 
work is in much better taste than one carefully 
planed and painted, and can be made plain or 
quite elaborate according to the fancy of the 
builder. The best material for this, as for other 
rustic work, is Red Cedar, as the wood is not 
only of pleasing color and durable, but with a 
proper care in selecting, pieces may be found 
having a natural curve which adapts them to 
theuse. In a bridge the work should be strong, 
and those parts in contact with moisture may 
be preserved by a coating of coal tar. The de- 
sign may be graceful or express solidity, accord- 
ing to the size and situation of the structure. 
As an example showing strength and solidity, 
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we give an engraving, from a sketch by one 
of our artists, of one of the small bridges 
at the Central Park. . This bridge is in that 
part of the Park called the Ramble, and be- 
ing subjected to constant use, is built in the 
most substantial manner. It was designed by 


Mr. Vaux, one of the architects of the Park, 
The Park contains thany fine specimens of 
rustic work, in the way of seats, shades, sum- 
mer-houses, etc., which afford examples worthy 
of study by those who would undertake the 
construction of anything similar. 


No stranger 
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should visit New-York without seeing the 
natural and architectural beauties of the Park. 
— <r @ ee oe 
Pruning and Shaping Evergreens. 
a 

Once it wasthought that evergreens must not 
be pruned at all; they would become diseased, 
or bleed to death. But at length it was noticed 
that when accident pruned them, they general- 
ly endured the operation, and were often im- 
proved by it. And so, in one way and another, 
we have learned that conifers may be cut and 
shaped as well as any other trees. 

In transplanting an evergreen, if the roots 
have been mutilated in taking them up, we do 
not hesitate to prune the branches, just like 
those of deciduous trees. If large branches 
need taking off, apply shellac varnish to the 
wounds. Sometimes a conifer loses a side 
branch. It is harder to fill up such a gap than 
it would be ina deciduous tree. But by draw- 
ing the adjacent limbs around and tying them 
together over the gap, they will soon conceal it. 
Sometimes a tree, like the Norway Spruce and 
Silver Fir, loses its leader. If let alone, per- 
haps two or three new leaders will start out, 
but by cutting back all save one, this will soon 
shoot up straight, and in a few years the whole 
tree will be denser and more symmetrical than 
before the injury. Indeed, some of our most 
skillful nurserymen now practice taking out the 
leaders of their Norways several times during 
their growth, in order to make them bushy and 
richly feathered to the ground. If any ever- 
green inclines to grow spindling and meagre, it 
should be cut back again and again until it 
comes to its senses, and grows as it ought. 

It is surprising to how smalla space an ever- 
green can be confined by pruning. We have 
seen the lordly pine, which naturally aspires to 
the hight of a hundred feet, kept down for half 
a life time below six feet. The training was be- 
gun when it was only a foot high, and by two 
annual prunings it was wrought into a globe of 
wavy foliage, shaped like a small hay-cock, and 
looked bright and silvery, and as contented as a 
Lilac bush near by. The Norway, the native 
Black Spruce, and the Balsam Fir may be 
trained in the same way, or cut into pyramids, 
or other shapes. Much more tractable still are 
the various Arbor Vites, and the Hemlock. The 
Junipers require less pruning than any other 
evergreen, but even they are improved by a lit- 
tle shearing when growing in clay soils. 

Evergreen hedges should be pruned like other 
hedges when growing. But when they have 
attained their destined hight, the main pruning 
should be given in early summer, just after the 
first growth has been made. This treatment 
allows a slight after-growth in the summer, and 
the plants are kept in good condition. Whena 
hedge loses much of its inner foliage, it is well, 
for a few years, to cut directly into the plants, 
taking out every alternate branch, making in- 
deed the surface more ragged for a while, but 
giving the hedge finally new vigor and beauty. 
<< —t @ me 

Zinc TREE LABELS.—We have already pub- 
lished one formula for ink for writing upon zinc 
labels, and now give the method communicated 
by “Horticola” to the Gardener’s Monthly. 
It is very simple, and worthy of trial. Sheet 
zinc is cut into strips of convenient size, and 
the pieces scoured with fine sand and water, or 
a mixture of one part of muriatic acid and three 
of water. When made bright, the pieces are 
put into rain water, and left there until wanted. 
The writing is done with a solution of one part 














of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) in ten parts 
of water, the liquid being applied with a quill 
pen. When the writing is dry, the label may 
be fastened to the tree. For this purpose, the 
writer prefers strings of leather to any others. 
After a few days, the writing will be found to 
be covered by a white powder, which is to be 
removed by the moistened finger, and the 
letters will appear indelibly fixed. 
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Shading and Mulching. 





In our climate, the gardener has not only to 
contend with the severity of winter, but with 
the intense heat of summer, and is obliged to 
protect his plants against the injurious effects of 
both extremes. Recently set plants often re- 
quire shading, as do some established ones, and 
many seedlings. Not only does the foliage 
suffer from the effects.of the heat, but the roots 
are also deprived of their proper moisture by 
the drying out of the surface soil to an extent 
that renders it necessary to protect them by 
some sort of covering placed upon the earth 
over the roots—an operation which is called 
mulching. These things are so obvious, and 
the methods of shading and mulching so simple, 
that those who have had only little experience 
in cultivating do not need to be told of their 
necessity, nor how to do them. It is not for 
such that this article is written, but for the 
hundreds who will try their hand at gardening 
for the first time in their lives. Indeed, we have 
seen in the gardens of those who make some 
pretentions to skill, plants languishing after re- 
moval, which a newspaper shade would have 
made happy, and trees and shrubs struggling to 
survive the month of August; which a few fork- 
fuls of otherwise useless rubbish would have 
wonderfully helped. Some plants stand re- 
moval without injury, while others have to be 
handled with great care, and to be nursed for 
some time after the operation to enable them to 
survive it. One of the commonest ways of 
shading small plants in the garden, is to turn 
empty flower-pots over them. A large leaf, or 
a handful of recently cut grass, are frequently 
used, but these soon wilt and fall down upon 
the plant, and are not as efficient nor much 
more readily obtainable than paper. Old news- 
papers, torn into pieces of convenient size, 
arched over the plant, and the edges held in 
place by covering them with earth, make very 
efficient shades. Shingles are very handy for 
the purpose, and plants in rows may be shelter- 
ed by means of boards. If the plant is quite 
large, it may be protected by a sort of extem- 
pore umbreila of paper. Take a stick of con- 
venient length, and a sufficiently large piece of 
newspaper; place the center of the paper over 
one end of the stick, and tie it down, an inch or 
two over the end of the stick, the paper cap- 
ping thé end of the stick’ in ‘the same manner 
that a paper or leather cap is put over the cork 
of a bottle by an apothecary. This secures the 
paper to the stick, and leaves a broad, free 
margiu, Which may be spread out all around 
like an umbrella, or sun-shade, and the folds, or 
gathers, made by tying in this way, will give it 
stiffness to retain its position. The operation is 
a very simple one, though not so easy to describe 
without an illustration, The sun-shade thus 
prepared, is fixed where it is needed, by thrust- 
ing the lower end of the handle into the ground. 
Potted plants from the house, or green-house, 
especially the broad-leaved evergreens, like 
Camellias, must be placed where they will be 
shaded during the heat of the day. If no pro- 





per place is available, a lath work must be built 
to cover them. This is made of strips of slats, 
one or two inches wide, with spaces between 
them as wide as the slats. Plants placed under 
this are not exposed to the full heat of the 
sun, yet have plenty of light and air. Similar 
screens are useful to protect plants which grow 
naturally in shady woods, or other cool lo- 
calities, and to cover seed beds of evergreen 
and other trees. Many of the trees which are 
hardiest when old, cannot be raised from the 
seed unless the young plants are sheltered, and 
much of the failure in raising tree seedlings 
comes from a neglect of this. Twigs of ever- 
greens, or even of deciduous trees, with the 
leaves on, if stuck quite thickly over the seed 
bed, will give the young trees the needed shad- 
ing. The other method of protection, mulch- 
ing, is still more simple. It consists merely in 
covering the soil over the roots, and may be 
done with litter of any kind. Damaged hay, 
straw, bog or salt hay, chips, sawdust, tan, 
freshly cut grass, or any similar thing, will 
answer. In mulching strawberry plants, straw 
is generally employed, but corn ‘stalks, laid 
lengthwise of the rows, will serve a very good 
purpose. Those who have never tried it have 
no idea of the great benefit of some such simple 
protection not only to newly set trees and 
other plants, but to those which suffer from 
drouth. One of the best pear-growers near this 
city, attributes much of his success to the thor- 
ough mulching of his trees. The mulch will 
do but little good if put in a little heap around 
the trunk of the tree—as people often do, and 
then say that the mulching is of no use. It 
should be spread with a liberal hand over, and 
even beyond, the space accupied by the roots. 
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Notes on Cabbage Culture. 
—e— — 

The transplanting of cabbages for the main 
crop will begin towards the latter part of the pres- 
ent month, and continue into the next. Forsuc- 
cessful culture, it is best to select ground which 
has not before been used for this crop, or which 
has not had cabbages grown upon it for three 
or four years. Liberal manuring and deep 
plowing are required. In‘an article in April, it 
was stated that hog manure answered well 
for this crop. This is against the generally ac- 
cepted practice, and was given as a bit of our 
own experience. We should have added that 
the manure was much diluted, by allowing the 
hogs to compost it with an abundance of muck, 
which was thrown into their pens for the pur- 
pose. We have never made use of concentrated 
hog manure, and there may be a reason for 
attributing the “club foot” to its use in this 
form. We have before us two communications 
upon cabbage culture, the writers of which re- 
late precisely opposite results from the use of 
hog manure. Mr. J. W. Wilson, of Kankakee 
Co., Ill., informs us of complete success in rais- 
ing fine cabbages, in a yard which had been 
used as a hog yard for several years; while a 
lady, in Belleville, N. J., writes that she has 
tried hog manure for two years, and has not 
been able to raise a single head, while the same 
lot of plants, on the same soil, dressed with 
stable manure, gave a good crop.—The distances 
at which the plants are to be set will depend 
upon the variety of cabbage. For the ordinary 
sorts, rows two feet apart, with the plants at 
18 or 20 inches, in the row, will answer, while 
for the very large kinds, such as Stone-mason, 
and Marblehead Drumhead, from 2} to 4 feet 


is recommended. If a large number of plants 
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are to be set, the Jabor may be divided with ad- 
vantage; let one hand make the holes, another 
take up and drop the plants, and one or two 
others cover them. Before taking up the plants, 
give the seed bed a good watering, then mix up 
some soil with water, to the consistence of a 
batter, and draw the roots through it in a man- 
ner to completely coat them. If the plants are 
put in convenient sized bunches, and the roots 
thus covered are pressed close together, they 
will remain fresh for a long time. It is the 
custom of some to set out their plants just be- 
fore or during a shower, and of others to pro- 
vide some kind of shade for the newly-set plants, 
but we have set out the plants whenever it was 
found most convenient, without regard to sun 
or shower. By preparing the roots as above 
mentioned, filling the holes with water, and 
allowing it to soak away, and then filling in 
around the plant with moist soil, taken from 
just below the surface, there is no need of losing 
a plant. In removing the plants from the seed 
bed, all the unhealthy looking ones should be 
rejected, as well as those, which will sometimes 
be found, in which the bud or growing point, 
has been destroyed by insects; such will never 
head. The cut-worm is the great enemy to 
the cultivator, and to guard against it requires 
some trouble. A piece of paper wrapped 
around the stem, so as to reach just below the 
surface of the earth, is an effectual safe-guard. 
One of our correspondents uses a maple leaf 
for the same purpose, and finds it perfectly suc- 
cessful. The crop can hardly be hoed too often, 
and in the garden rapid developement may be 
much’ aided by the use of liquid manure. The 
same treatment is to be followed in setting out 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, ete. 
_— 9 et @ a 2 


Sow for a Succession. 
—_—eo—_ 

In the monthly calendar it is often recom- 
mended to sow certain things for a succession. 
Some observation has shown us that the major- 
ity of farmers make but one job of planting 
the garden, and content themselves with the 
products as they come along in the course of 
the season. A _ little care and forethought 
would prolong the season at both ends. At 
this time it is too lateto think about forwarding 
plants, but it is;}well to consider if more enjoy- 
ment may not be had out of the garden, by 
continuing the sowing of seeds much later than 
most people are accustomed to do. An enu- 
meration of some of the things which may be 
sown late will also be advantageous to those 
who, for some reason, were prevented from 
“making garden,” at the usual time; as well as 
to those whose crops have failed. from the use 
of poor seed, or other cause. Bush beans may 
be sown at any time during the summer, or 
even into August, and give a supply of late 
string beans, and a plenty for salting. The 
Refugee is considered one of the best for late 
planting. Lima beans, sown this month, will 
give fair returns, unless there are early frosts, 
For beets, June is the best month to sow for 
the winter crop, but the early, or turnip varie- 
ties, may be put in as late as the middle of 
July. The main crop of all the cabbage tribe 
is to be set out this month, and if one has 
neglected to sow seed to provide the plants, he 
can readily purchase them. The early varieties 
of cabbage may be sown as late as the middle 
of June, and form heads; Brussels Sprouts, 
Early Cauliflower, and Broccoli, may also be 
sown, with a fair prospect of a crop, and Kale 
and Kohl Rabi will do as late as July. Carrots 
s 





may be sown in the garden until the latter part 
of July. Sweet Corn may be had until frost 
comes, by planting at intervals of two weeks 
until July. Cucumbers may be planted until 
August; the pickle crop is put in the last of this 
month. Other materials for pickles, such as 
Nasturtiums, Martynias, and Melons for man- 
goes, may be sown at once. Okra is a sub- 
tropical plant, and does quite well if the seed 
is put inin June. By making a succession of 
sowings, peas may be had all summer. If the 
weather is dry, soak the peas before planting, 
and water the rows. Salsify is best when sown 
quite early, but even now it will give a good 
crop. Spinach and Swiss Chard may be sown, 
which will give greens all summer, and 
“Herbs” of all kinds may be put in. Salads 
may be had all the season, by sowing Endive 
now, Lettuce after the summer heat is over, 
and Corn Salad from July until September. 


, 
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About Tastes—A Frequent Mistake. 

gas 

Several years ago, a party of travelers in the 
Rocky Mountains, foot-sore, weary, and hungry, 
came upon a wild grape vine, loaded with clus- 
ters. They stopped and feasted, and all de- 
clared the grapes to be the best they had ever 
tasted. Late in the fall, on their return east- 
ward, they brought home several packages of 
cuttings for the propagation of this new and 
superior grape. But when it came into bearing, 
all were disappointed; the fruit was tough, lack- 
ing in flavor, and every way inferior to the ordi- 
nary grapes of Eastern gardens. Whence came 
their disappointment? Simply from the fact 
that they ate the Western grapes when they 
were tired and hungry, and had not seen any 
fruit for many days, and had nothing better at 
hand asa standard of comparison. 

Not long since, we heard of a Fifth Avenue 
merchant, who, after spending his boyhood and 
youth in New Eugland, came to New-York and 
acquired great wealth. But before the prime of 
life, his appetite and health began to fail, and 
he thought his food would taste better and that 
he should regain his health, if only his food 
could be cooked as it was in the old country 
farm-house. So possessed with this idea was 
he, that he threw out of his kitchen his patent 
coal-cooking stoves and improved ranges, and 
tore down one or two partitions in order to build 
in his mansion an old-fashioned brick oven, to 
be heated with fine maple wood. This was 
done as commanded, but alas! did not bring 
back his youthful relish. Latehours, irregulari- 
ty in meals, close confinement and a burden of 
care, had begotten dyspepsia, and “ things didn’t 
taste now as they used to, when he was a boy !” 

Probably if he spent his whole life on the 
farm, this youthful relish would have been par- 
tially lost; but simplicity in diet, exercise in the 
open air, and regular hours for eating and sleep- 
ing, will do much toward preserving it. 
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Propagation by Layers. 








Many plants which do not readily start from 
cuttings are propagated with ease by layering, 
The cutting has to throw out roots from the 
limited stock of nourishment contained within 
itself, while the layer, retaining more or less 
perfect connection with the parent root, is sup- 
plied with nutriment from that source. The 
readiness with which different plants strike 
root varies greatly, some will throw out roots if 
a branch merely comes in contact with the soil, 





as is the case with the Verbena, while others 
require considerable care to induce them to 
form roots. The grape vine, currant, and many 
others, will root if simply buried in well pre- 
pared soil, but the Rose, Weigela, Carnation, 
and many other shrubs and herbaceous plants 
need to have the buried portion wounded before 
it will strike root. Layers from last summer’s 
growth are made early in spring, and that of 
the present season as soon as it becomes partly 
ripened and firm. The soil to receive the layer 
should be well prepared, and an opening made 
to receive the branch, which should be buried 
three or four inches deep, and pegged there by 
means of wooden pins. The extreme end of 
the shoot should be turned up out of the ground, 
and kept in that position by tying it to a stake, 
and the leaves can be removed from the buried 
portion. With those things which do not strike 
root réadily, it is necessary to cut a notch just 
below a bud, upon the buried portion, or a 
tongue, by placing the knife just below a bud 
and cutting a slit upwards, an inch or two in 
length, and about half through the stem; a 
sliver of wood, or small pebble, is placed in the 
slit, to keep the wound from uniting. After 
the stem is cut, it must be handled with care, 
else there is danger of breaking it off in placing 
it in the ground. “It is usually recommended to 
make the slit on the lower side of {lie stem, but 
it answers just as well to make it on the upper 
side, and there is less risk of breaking. In the 
present month, Carnations are to be layered, 
and choice Pansies may also be propagated in 
this way. In layering the Carnation, select the 
strongest shoots which proceed from the base 
of the plant, remove a few of the lower leaves, 
and shorten the top ones by cutting them off 
evenly with a knife. Then slit the stem at a 
joint, as above directed, and lay down the slit 
portion of the stem in a cavity, one or two 
inches deep, peg it in place, and cover with fine 
earth, keeping the head of the layer upright. 
Convenient hooked pegs may be cut from the 
stems of Asparagus, or the common Brake. 
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For several years past the currant bushes have 
been nearly destroyed by numerous small worms 
which divest them of their foliage. As the eggs 
from which these worms spring are deposited 
on the underside of the leaves, the first indica- 
tion of their ravages will be observed by many 
small holes eaten through, and the minute worms 
may be seen making the holes larger. 

The writer has been accustomed to sprinkle 
powdered white hellebore on the bushes, which 
is an infallible remedy, as it destroys the worms 
in a few minutes, and will not injure the cur- 
rant. bushes in the least. White hellebore can 
be obtained at most drug stores, in a powdered 
state, at a few cents per ounce. To sprinkle it 
on bushes, put about two tablespoonfuls into a 
pepper or flour box, and sprinkle it lightly all 
over the outside leaves. Then turn up the bush- 
es and scatter a small quantity in the middle of 
them. Let it be spread as thinly as prac- 
ticable, as a quantity so small that it can not be 
perceived with the naked eye, will check the 
ravages. In the spring of 1864 ow gooseberry 
bushes were stripped of every leaf, and all the 
branches were literally covered with full-sized 
worms. We sprinkled them lightly with white 
hellebore; and in less than two hours every 
worm fell tothe ground dead. Great care must 
beexercised in handling the hellebore, as a small 
quantity will produce violent sneezing. 


The Currant Worm—Save the Bushes. ~ 
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A Brilliant Annual.—Convoloulus minor. 
eo 

Every one admires the climbing sorts of Con- 
volvulus, of which the old-fashioned Morning 
Glory is the type, but their beauty lasts for only 
a few hours in the morning, and they need a 
support torun upon. The Convolyulus minor 
does not climb, but spreads upon the ground 
and forms a mass of brilliant bloom, and unless 
the sun is very scorching, the flowers remain 
open during the greater part of the day. The 
engraving gives the shape and average size of 
the flower, though in this last respect there is 
considerable variation. The colors vary from 
blue to violet purple which, contrasting with the 
white centre, gives a most lively effect. Noth- 
ing can be more showy than a bed filled with 
this plant, and even single specimens add much 
to the brilliant aspect of the flower garden. 
The seeds should have been sown in May, but it 
may be done early in June and secure a late 
bloom. Sow the seeds where the plants are to 
grow and let them stand about two feet apart 
as their trailing branches spread in every direc- 
tion. The secds are sold at five and ten centsa 
paper according to the rarity, there being sev- 
eral varieties differing in color and marking. 





Plants with Ornamental Foliage. 





Under the rather absurd name of “foliage 
plants” a great number of plants are cultivated 
for the show made by their leaves, rather than 
for their flowers. These are not of necessity 
plants with variegated leaves, but a number 
which have foliage of striking effect or unusual 
luxuriance are used. Many new species have 
been introduced, and there are a number of old 
ones which should not be neglected. One of 
the commonest “foliage plants,” as well as one 
of the most striking, is the Castor Oil plant. 








When well grown it is 
stately, has a tropical as- 
pect and an expression 
of health and vigor 
which is pleasing to 
see. There are about a 
dozen varieties sold by 
seedsmen, which are dis- 
tinguished by difference 
in the color of stem 
and fruit, and the shape 
of the leaves. <A single 
plant of any of these 
produces a fine effect. 
The old Curled Mal- 
low, Malwa crispa, is a fa- 
vorite of ours and were 
it not so common and 
so easily raised from 
seed it would be much 
sought after. The Can- 
nas we have before no- 
ticed—they grow readily 
from seed and the roots 
may be kept from year 
toyear. Nor would we 
forget the ornamental 
varieties of Kale, noticed 
and figured in December 
last, the leaves of which 
present not only beauty 
of form but a pleas- 
ing variety of color. 
We notice in the recent 
French Catalogues a 
number of these fine 
leaved plants which have not yet been introduc- 

ed here to any extent. Among these are Aralin 
papyrifera, Bambusa aurea, Montagnea heraclei- 
folia, and Weigandia Caucasana, Of the last 
named we saw a specimen last season at Ell- 

wanger & Barry’s in Rochester, and were much 

pleased with it. Some of the grasses, such as 

the Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum), Arun- 

do Donaz, and even our common Reed-grass 

(Phraymites communis), are very ornamental. 

All these plants admit of a tasteful arrangement, 

and a group of them is always showy and 

pleasing, and produces a fine effect in mid-sum- 

mer—a time at which we have but few flowers. 

—_———9 + —— et 6 a 
Benzine to Destroy Insect Parasites. 
—_+~<_>—_—. 

The European journals mention the succesful 
use of benzine to destroy the parasites which 
infest dogs, and we have no doubt that it will 
be found equally efficacious in removing those 
which trouble other animals. It has also been 
employed to kill the minute insect which causes 
the disease in the human body called scabies— 
commonly known as itch. When used upon 
dogs, it has been found to answer better when 
very much diluted than when pure. The pre- 
paration recommended is, benzine 5 parts, soap 
10 parts, and water 85 parts, which is about 
equivalent to benzine 1 0z., soap 2 0z., and water 
1 pint. It is proper to state that we have not 
tried this preparation. It is given on very good 
authority, and we cannot see that any harm can 
result from its use upon animals, especially as 
the pure benzine is used with safety in treating 
human patients afflicted by parasites. We pro- 
pose to try the dilute preparation upon plants, 
when insects make their appearance, and hope 
others will make experiments with it, and 
report the results. It will be well to proceed 
cautiously with it at first, and try it upon some 





plant of no great value. It should be borne in 
mind that benzine is very volatile, and that the 
vapors of it are very inflammable, and care 
should be taken to guard against accidents. A 
very small quantity, even the vapor, will kill 
insects. We had, a short time ago, neglected 
woolens which were badly infested with moths, 
and as the material was past saving, we wished 
to destroy the crop of moths and prevent their 
spreading. The articles were put into a trunk, 
and about an ounce of benzine was sprinkled 
over them, and the trunk closed tightly. Upon 
examination the next day, not a living moth 
could be found, so thorough was the work, 


The Sand-box Tree.—Hura crepitans. 

A few days ago we received from Dr. White, 
Surgeon to the Panama R. R. Co., at Panama, 
a parcel containing a number of seed vessels or 
fruits of the Sand-box Tree. One of these is 
figured below of nearly the natural size, with 
the stem removed to better show the open- 
work around the place where it is inserted. The 
tree which bears this fruit is a native of tropi- 
cal America. The texture of the wood is so 
weak that it is said that very large limbs will 
break from a sudden gust of wind. The juice 
of the tree possesses poisonous properties and 
will blister the skin. The tree is chiefly inter- 
esting for its remarkable fruit, which when its - 
leathery covering is removed, presents the ap- 
pearance shown in the figure, and looks more 
like an ornament carved out of some olive co- 
lored wood than it does like a natural produc- 
tion, The white lines which radiate so reg- 
ularly from the hole left by the stem, form 
a pleasing contrast with the darker color of the 
rest; they have between them open spaces, 
which communicate with the interior. The 
whole thing is so pleasing in color, and sym- 
metrical in form that it makes a very pretty or- 
nament to put upon the mantle piece. We say 
put upon the mantle piece, but not to keep 
there, for when it gets thoroughly dry the whole 








thing goes off with a bang, and scatters its frag- 
ments all over the room. This fruit consists of 
numerous one-seeded woody pods, joined togeth- 
er around a stem; the backs of these pods form 
the ridges, while the line upon the ridges shows 
where the two halves of the pods join. When 
the explosion takes place, these pods not only 
separate from one another, but their halves 
split apart, making twice as many pieces as 
there are ridges, and the scattering of these and 
the large seeds, together with the noise of the 
explosion is quite startling. The name, Sand- 
box, was probably given the fruit from some re- 
semblance to the vessels formerly used for hold- 
ing sand to sprinkle over writing; the people 
in Central America call them “ Monkeys’ Dinner 
Bells.” This is one of the many expedients 





nature uses for scattering the seeds of plants, 
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The Dandelion and its Uses. 


gets 

Most persons look upon the Dandelion as a 
weed to be exterminated rather than as a plant 
to be cultivated. Though not a native of this 
country, it has kept pace with civilization, and 
is to be found almost everywhere. Every mead- 
ow and grass plot is studded with its bright 
yellow blossoms in spring, and those who look 
upon it as a troublesome weed will have to 
content themselves with trying to crowd it out 
by better plants, for unless they can bribe the 
winds to not blow about the seeds, they have a 
hopeless task in attempting to exterminate it. 
The Dandelion is so common a plant that we 
are accustomed to overlook its beauty, yet our 
engraving shows that its leaves are not inele- 
gant, while its flowers are quite as pretty as 
many we cultivafe for ornament. Nor is the 
globular head of ripened fruits the least inter- 
esting part of the plant. Each little one-seeded 
fruit has a delicate little long handled parasol 
made up of hairs attached to it; a contrivance 
well adapted to aid in its distribution by the 
winds. The leaves vary greatly according to 
the situation in which the plant grows, but they 
are all marked with strong tooth-like notches 
which suggested one of the French names of 
the plant, Dent de lion (lion’s tooth), from which 
is derived our word Dandelion. The leaves of 
the Dandelion are much used as greens, and 
when blanched they form a salad not unlike 
endive. The root is employed medicinally, and 
is one of the many articles used as substitutes 
for, or to mix with coffee. The plant is botani- 








cally related to both chicory and endive, and is 
used in a similar way. Those who value it for 
greens will find it much better to cultivate the 
plants than to depend upon those which grow 
spontaneously, as they are superior, and are 
always at hand. When the root is required, 
it should always be taken up in the fall, as then 
it contains most of the milky juice upon which 
its properties depend. The seed is sown in 
May or June, in well prepared ground, in drills 
12 or 15 inches apart. Thin to3 or 4 inches and 
keep the plants well cultivated through the sea- 
son, and they will be fit for use in the following 
spring. According to Burr, if the Dandelion is 
cultivated for its root, the sowing is made in 
October, the plants thinned the following June, 
and kept free from weeds during summer, and 
the roots harvested the next October by plow- 
ing them out. The roots are prepared for 
market by washing, slicing and drying them. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Liebig’s Food for Children. 
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It is stated that the distinguished chemist, Liebig, 
finding that one of his grandchildren must be raised 
upon other food than his mother’s milk, and know- 
ing that cow’s milk was not a sufficient substitute, 
devised a compound which, under the name of 
“ Liebig’s Soup,” is now considerably employed in 
Germany. It is prepared as follows: ‘Half an 
ounce of wheaten flour and an equal quantity of 
malt flour, seven grains and a quarter of bicarbon- 
ate of potash, and one ounce of water, are to be well 

















mixed; five ounces of cow’s milk are then to be 
added, and the whole put on a gentle fire; when 
the mixture begins to thicken it is removed from 
the fire, stirred during five minutes, heated and 
stirred again till it becomes quite fluid, and finally 
made to boil. After the separation of the bran by 
a sieve, it is ready for use. By boiling it for afew 
minutes it loses all taste of the flour.” The malt 
flour can be prepared by pounding or grinding malt 
obtained from the brewers. The bicarbonate of 
potash is added to give the necessary alkaline qual- 
ity; it may be had at the druggists, and should be 
the bicarbonate in transparent crystals, and not the 
ordinary carbonate in dull white grains. 





Cheese Making from a Few Cows. 

It is probable that the great majority of the 
readers of the Agriculturist keep less than half a 
dozen good milch cows,—enough for good cheese- 
making. “A Farmer’s Wife,” of Guernsey Co., 
Ohio, sends us the following account of her simple 
method, which wecommend to our readers :— 
“Cheese making is more profitable than butter mak- 
ing in the hot summer months, for those who have 
not a good place to set milk orcream. We seldom 
keep more than four cows ; and from that number 
we make a cheese daily, weighing from 8 to 10 
pounds. The morning’s milk is strained into a 
kettle with the night’s milk, and warmed. Then, 
after having the rennet soaked a day or week pre- 
vious, pour in as much as will curdle it in 15 or 20 
minutes, but not sooner, as too much makes the 
cheese dry, and apt to crack. A little experience 
here, however, is all that is necessary, as it would 
be impossible to tell the exact amount of rennet 
to the quantity of milk, owing to the great differ- 
ence in the quality of rennet. Stir it together, and, 
when curdled, let it stand five or ten minutes. Then 
cut the curd in slices with a knife, about one inch 
thick, and cut crosswise in the same manner. 
Place the kettle again on the fire; put the hand in 
down to the bottom, stirring it gently, so as that 
the whole shall be heated evenly, considerably 
more than milk warm. This will separate the 
whey from the curd. Remove the kettle from the 
fire, and let it stand a minute. Dip, or pour off the 
whey on the top, and pour the curd into a large 
butter-bowl. Salt to suit the taste. Then cut fine 
with a knife, and put it in a crock, and set itina 
cool place. If you have not such a place, put in 
salt enough for the next curd, which will preserve 
it until the next morning. Then make another 
curd in the same way, and mix well together, and 
put to press. I prefer this method, for two reasons. 
First, while making cheese, the family can be pro- 
vided with milk and butter. Secondly, the cheese 
needs some attention after putting to press, which 
can better be attended to in the morning. I use 
the lever press in preference to the screw, because 
the weight is constantly pressing, whereas the 
screw presses strongest at first. The weight 
should be light at first and gradually increased ; 
and, if desirable, the cheese may be taken out the 
same evening and turned, after washing the cloth 
(which should be of linen), and put back to press 
until morning, when it may be taken out and rub- 
bed well with butter, and placed on an airy shelf 
and turned and rubbed daily. I prefer letting it 
remain until morning before turning, as the cloth 
will then come off readily, leaving the cheese per- 
fectly smooth. It should then be put back to re- 
main until next morning. Cheese made after the 
above directions, and pressed in this way, will 
seldom crack, or be injured by the cheese-fly; but 
if any should crack, rub them well with flour, 

“ Cheese, but little inferior to the best quality, 
may be made from the milk of two or three cows, 
by straining the night’s milk altogether into a 
vessel sufficiently large to hold it, as but little 
cream will rise when a large quantity of milk is 
contained in a deep vessel. Whatever does rise 
should be removed, as it will run off in the whey. 
Add the morning’s milk, and proceed as above. 
A very simple, but rude press may be constructed 
by any farmer’s wife in five minutes, which will 
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subserve a good purpose. Place the cheese on a 
piece of a broad board, a little inclined, and use a 
fence rail for a lever, placing one end under a build- 
ing, or any other structure of sufficient weight, and 
on the other end lean a couple of rails, or hang a 
pail of stones. Cheese should be pressed only 
hard enough to remove the whey. A little practice 
will make perfect. While pressing, the cheese 
should always be kept shaded from the sun. I 
think we are inexcusable if we have not our tables 
bountifully supplied with this most wholesome, 
palatable, and nutritious article of food.” 
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Pure Butter. 
—o— 

The fresh sweet pastures of June, furnishing that 
abundance of succulent feed which new milch cows 
need to give rich milk in abundance, make this 
month pre-eminently the butter month. We pre- 
sent herewith the views of a good butter maker ex- 
pressed in a communication by “ H. A. H.,” which 
has lain for some time on our table: “I am very 
particular about thoroughly scalding and sunning 
my pans in hot weather; do not fill them more than 
half fu!l, and skim after the milk thickens sufficient- 
ly so that the cream will come off smooth without 
taking any milk with it, which, I think, is apt to 
make curdles in the butter, and that injures the 
looks of it. Churning should be done every day, 
if sufficient cream be obtained. If not, the cream 
in the pot should be thoroughly stirred whenever 
any is added, and I add a little salt, which certainly 
is not a bad idea. I design, when I churn, to have 
the cream the right temperature, neither too warm 
nor too cold, so as to avoid putting in any warm or 
cold water, and as soon as it is gathered I take it 
out and wash it in cold water until it is thoroughly 
freed from buttermilk; salt it to my taste, and set 
it in a cool place until the next morning, when I 
work it over again until it presents a firm and uni- 
form appearance. Last summer I worked my but- 
ter three times before packing. At the last work- 
ing I add a small quantity more of salt. After pack- 
ing it smoothly I sprinkle a tablespoonful of loaf 
sugar and a little salt over the top between every 
myer, and apply on the top of that a cloth pressed 
down closely to keep the air from it during the 
time that must intervene before the packing of 
the next layer. After the jar or firkin is well 
filled, I put the cloth on the top and apply an- 
other thicker one, and fill up with salt packed 
tightly, and even with the top of the jar; then lay 
on another cloth to fit the top. I also put another 
one over the jar and have it come over the edge 
and paste it tight to the jar, then put ona board 
and weight. Or another way: Instead of putting 
in salt I take melted butter and turn in on the thin 
cloth even full, and lastly, apply salt sprinkled over 
the top before putting on the last cloth and weight. 
Then again, I have had butter keep well after 
packing thoroughly as I have stated, to fill up the 
top of the jar with strong brine, which should stand 
two inches deep on the top without being filled up 
with butter, and it is necessary to put a little 
saltpetre in the brine. Any one, whether he has a 
very good place to keep butter or not, if he attend 
to the strict observance of these rules, can have 
good butter and keep it for months, and that 
through the hottest weather.” 
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Fault-finding with Children. 
cieaggioes 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Atlantic Monthly, has 
done a good service for both parents and children 
in exposing this common mistake. The following 
extract conveys the pith of her views on the subject: 
“Children are more hurt by indiscriminate, 
thoughtless fault-finding than by any other one 
thing. Often a child has all the sensitiveness and 
all the susceptibility of a grown person, added to 
the faults of childhood. Nothing about him is right 
as yet; he is immature and faulty at all points, and 
everybody feels at perfect liberty to criticise him 
to right and left, above and below, till he takes re- 
fuge in callous hardiness or irritable moroseness. 











“A bright, noisy boy rushes in from school, eager 
to tell his mother something he has on his heart, 
and Number One cries out—‘Oh, you’ve left the 
door open! Ido wish you wouldn’t alWays leave 
the door open! And do look at the mud on your 
shoes! How many times must I tell you to wipe 
your feet ?——‘ Now there you’ve thrown your 
cap on the sofa again. When will you learn to hang 
it up?——‘ Don’t put your slate there; that isn’t 
the place for it..——‘ How dirty your hands are! 
what have you been doing?’ ‘Don’t sit in that 
chair; you break the springs bouncing.’ * Mer- 
cy! how your hair looks! Do go up-stairs and 
comb it.’.——‘ There, if you haven’t torn the braid 
all off your coat! Dear me, what a boy !— Don’t 
speak so loud; your voice goes through my head.’ 
—‘I want to know, Jim, if it was you that broke 
up that barrel that I have been saving for brown 
flour.’—‘I believe it was you, Jim, that backed the 
side of my razor.’—‘Jim’s been writing at my 
desk, and blotted three sheets of the best paper.’— 
Now the question is, if any of the grown people 
of the family had to run the gauntlet of a string of 
criticisms on themselves equally true as those that 
salute unlucky Jim, would they be any better na- 
tured about itthan he is? No; but they are grown 
up people; they have rights that others are bound 
to respect. Everybody can not tell them exactly 
what he thinks about everything they do. If every 
one did, would there not be terrible reactions ?” 
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Something about Perfumes, 





People will persist in using perfumes, and if they 
would only use the delicate ones of flowers it would 
not be so objectionable, but when it comes to musk, 
which suggests skunk, and bergamot, that savors 
of barber shops, we think perfumes had better be 
dispensed with. It is the common belief that all 
perfumes are distilled from the plants and flowers 
the names of which they bear, but this is not the 
ease. Though many are obtained from woods, 
barks and seeds by the operation of distillation, the 
oils of orange, lemon, and bergamot are obtained 
by expressing the rinds of those fruits. In separa- 
ting the delicate odors of flowers a quite different 
process is generally resorted to, founded upon the 
fact that the fragrance of the flower continues to be 
exhaled as long as it remains alive, and upon the 
property possessed by pure fats of absorbing this 
odorous exhalation. This process is largely carried 
on in the South of France, and is called ‘ Enfleur- 
age.” Square wooden trays are formed by setting 
panes of glass in wooden frames which are about 
two inches high, so that when two of these are 
placed one over the other, there will be a space of 
four inches between the two glasses. The fresh 
butter, lard, suet, or whatever grease is used, and 
which must be as pure as possible, is spread over 
the glass bottom of one of these trays, the flowers 
placed in it, and a similarly prepared tray covered 
over it. The flowers remain here for a day or two, 
when they are removed and replaced by fresh ones. 
The same grease remains in the tray as long as the 
season of blossoming of the particular plant lasts, 
it being worked over with a knife, so as to present 
a fresh surface every time fresh flowers are put 
in. In this way large quantities of grease are pre- 
pared strongly flavored with the perfume of Orange 
flowers, Jasmine, Tubcrose, Violets, etc., which is 
used for perfuming pomades, or to impart its fra- 
grance to alcohol, and thus form the various liquid 
scents oressences. The perfumed fat being infused 
in alcohol for several weeks, imparts all its odor to 
that liquid, while none of the fat is dissolved by it. 
Many of the perfumes sold under fanciful names 
are combinations made by mixing the various ex- 
tracts. Some of these are made to imitate the per- 
fumes of flowers, such as Sweet Pea, while others 
like “Jockey Club,” “‘ West End,” ete., are agree- 
able compounds not made to imitate any natural 
odor. Some of the names are exceedingly imagi- 
native; ‘‘ Night-blooming Cereus” for instance, is 
a mere fancy name to a compound perfume, which 
bears no resemblance in odor to the flower after 
which it is called. Indeed there are probably not 
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flowers enough of the Cereus produced in the coun- 
try ina year to make a dozen bottles of the per- 
fume which bears this name. Those who have 
an abundance of fragrant flowers can make the 
experiment of extracting their odors by spread- 
ing the grease upon dinner plates, filling one with 
flowers and inverting another one over it. 


eu. » 
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About Lightning Rods. 


—eo—. 





From the letters we receive asking information 
about lightning rods it is evident that there is suf- 
ficient interest felt in the matter to warrant us in 
devoting considerable space to it. Noone who has 
a house or barn can afford to neglect the protection 
which a properly constructed Nghtning rod will 
give. There are numerous kinds of patent light- 
ning conductors, each claimed by the inventor to 
be superior to all others. We cannot decide upon 
the merits of these rival inventions, but can do our 
readers much better service by pointing out the 
essentials of a good lightning rod. The following 
was prepared some years ago by Prof. Henry, the 
distinguished physicist, who has given especial 
study to electricity, and it appears to be perfectly 
plain and to cover the whole ground. 

“Ist. The rod should consist of round iron, of 
not less than three fourths of an inch in diameter. 
A larger size is preferable to a smaller one. 

2d. It should be, through its whole length, in 
perfect metallic continuity ; as many pieces should 
be joined together by welding, as practicable, and 
when other joinings are unavoidable, they should 
be made by screwing the parts firmly together by a 
coupling ferule, care being taken to make the upper 
connection of the latter with the rod water-tight, 
by cement, solder, or paint. 

“3d. To secure it from rust, the rod should be 
covered with a coating of black paint. 

“4th. It should be terminated above, with asingle 
point, the cone of which should not be too acute, 
and to preserve it from the weather as well as to 
prevent melting, it should be encased with plati- 
num, formed by soldering a plate of this metal, not 
less than a twentieth of an inch in thickness, into 
the form of a hollow cone. 

“5th. The shorter and more direct the rod is in 
its course to the earth, the better. Acute angles 
made by bending the rod and projecting points 
from it along its course should be avoided. 

“6th. It should be fastened to the house by iron 
eyes, and may be insulated by cylinders of glass. 
We do not think the latter, however, of much im- 
portance, since they soon become wet by water, 
and in case of a heavy discharge are burst asunder. 

“7th. The rod should be connected with the earth 
in the most perfect manner possible, and in cities 
nothing is better for this purpose than to unite it 
in good metallic contact with the gas mains or 
large water pipes in the streets ; andsucha connec- 
tion is absolutely necessary if the gas or water 
pipes are in use within the house. This connec- 
tion can be made by soldering to the end of the 
rod a strip of copper, which, after being wrapped 
several times around the pipe, is permanently at- 
tached to it. Where a connection with the ground 
cannot be formed in this way, the rod should 
terminate, if possible, in a well always containing 
water, and where this arrangement is not practica- 
ble, it should terminate in a plate of iron or some 
other metal buried in the moist ground. It should, 
before it descends to the earth, be bent soas to 
pass off nearly perpendicular to the side of the 
house, and be buried ina trench surrounded with 
powdered charcoal. 

“8th. The rod should be placed, in preference, on 
the west side of the house, in this latitude, and 
especially on the chimney from which a current of 
heated air ascends during the summer season. 

“9th. In case of a small house, a single rod may 
suffice, provided its point be sufficiently high above 
the roof, the rule being observed, that its elevation 
should be at least half of the distance to which its 
protection is expected to extend. It is safer, how- 
ever, particularly in modern houses in which a 
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large amount of iron enters into the construction, 
to make the distance between two rods less than 
this rule would indicate, rather than more. Indeed 
we sce no objection to an indefinite multiplication 
of rods to a house, provided they are all properly 
connected with the ground and with each other. 
A building entirely inclosed, as it were, in a case of 
iron rods so connected with the earth, would be 
safe from the direct action of the lightning. 

10th, When a house is covered by a metallic 
roof, the latter should be united, in good metallic 
connection, with the lightning rods; and in this 
case the perpendicular pipes conveying the water 
from the gutters at the eaves may be made to act 
the part of rods by soldering strips of copper to 
the metal roof and pipes above, connecting them 
with the earth by plates of metal united by similar 
strips of copper to their lower ends, or better with 
the gas or water-pipes of the city. In this case, 
however, the chimneys would be unprotected, and 
copper lightning rods soldered to the roof, and ris- 
ing a few feet above the chimneys, would suffice 
to receive the discharge. We say soldered to the 
roof, because if the contact was not very per- 
fect, a greater intensity of action would take place 
at this point, and the metal might be burnt through 
by the discharge, particularly if it were thin. 

“11th. As a general rule, large masses of metal 
within the building, particularly those which have 
a perpendicular elevation, ought to be connected 
with the rod.” 





et Bt 


Extermination of Red Ants, 
—~<-—. 

“N. H.,” of Albany, N. Y., inquires for a remedy 
for expelling red ants when they have gained pos- 
session of a dwelling. If they can find convenient 
refuge in the walls of a house, it will require a long 
time to exterminate them. If the house be new, 
and the door and window casing and base boards fit 
closely, fill with putty all the holes and cracks 
where they come in. Then, keep all kinds of food 
in close vessels, so that they will have difficulty to 
find anything to eat. Procure two pieces of thin 
boards, say two feet long, eight inches wide, and 
fasten two edges together with hinges, so that they 
will close like the covers of a book. Spread a lit- 
tle molasses on the under board, and as often as a 
few ants are seen on it, press the upper board down 
and crush them. In a few days they can all be 
destroyed. Another way is to put some molasses 
into a milk pan, and place a piece of board against 
the side of it, so that they can ascend to the top 
of the pan. They are sure to tumble into the mo- 
lasses; and can not get out alone. Perhaps the 
best way is one we have previously published in 
the Agriculturist. Procure a large sponge, sprinkle 
a little sugar through it, and place it near the haunts 
of ants. When a quantity of them have collected 
in the interstices they can be killed in hot water, 
the sponge dried, baited and set again. In this way 
whole armies of the ants can be readily destroyed. 


Tanning Fur Skins. 


Mr. Byron Vaughn, Dupage Co., IIl., sends the 
following method of preparing skins with the furon 
to the American Agriculturist: The skins cleaned of 
flesh are put in a liquid prepared thus: Upon 1 Ib, 
of hard wood ashes, pour 4 gallons hot soft wa- 
ter, let stand for a few hours and strain out the li- 
quor, then add 3 pounds of common salt, one fourth 
pound of alum, and one pound of sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol). The mixture is to be made in a 
wooden tub or similar vessel, and care should be 
exercised in handling the acid, that none come in 
contact with the person or clothing. The skins are 
placed in the liquid and allowed to. remain there 
from one to two hours, when they are rinsed and 
hung out to dry. Mr. V. recommends the process 
as cheap and satisfactory. He does not state if the 
skins need any oiling or other after-treatment. 
— et Ce —— 


Furniture Varnish.—A correspondent 
says, when black walnut or mahogany-colored fur- 








niture becomes discolored or damaged, any one | 


may, at a very small cost, ‘shine it up,” like new. 
Provide a few cents worth of burnt amber and 
Indian red. For mahogany color, mix Indian red 
with copal vanish till the right color is secured ; 
thin with benzine, and add a little boiled linseed 
oil if it dries faster than desirable. For black wal- 
nut color, mix both pigments in such proportion 
as are necessary. 


— © 


Mrs, F,’s Way of Preserving Strawberries. 


ae 

Mrs. F.’s strawberry preserves are the best in 
the world. So F, thinks, and we don’t dispute 
him. She has all the strawberries she needs, 
and many more go to waste for want of hands to 
pick them. So large, firm, handsome berries, such 
as Wilson’s, or Triomphe de Gands, are selected, 
cleaned without bruising, and with these her glass 
jars are filled. Then an abundance of the highest 
flavored berries, as, for instance, Brooklyn Scarlet, 
Burr’s New Pine, Boston Pine, ete., are taken, 
picked over with great care, and washed. They 
are mixed with sugar, in judicious quantity, say 
half a pound toa pound for each pound of fruit; 
then they are put on the fire and cooked as is usual 
for preserving strawberries. Then they are poured 
out upon acloth in a colander, and all the juice 
drained and squeezed out. While yet boiling hot, it 
is poured into the jars of fruit, previously placed in 
hot water. The jars are then sealed at once. The 
amount of sugar can be varied to suit the taste. 
The fruit will keep with more of its natural flavor, 
and with less danger of fermentation without any 
sugar. It can be sweetened as used on the table. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


How to Keep Good Natured. 


Uncle William writes to the American Agriculturist: 
“How that wagon wheel creaks. It seems to be gruimb- 
ling and moaning with pain, just as I felt like doing when 
Ihad the rheumatism. Every boy knows that it needs 
grease or oil, to make it run easy. If it do not have this, 
it will tire everybody with the disagreeable sound, and 
soon be worn out. It is just like some peop!e I have met, 
who needed oiling with good nature. They were honest, 
industrious, well meaning, and naturally affectionate, 
but oh! how peevish. There was my neighbor Squire 
Savage. How I used, when a boy, to dread to pass his 
place. ‘What are you staring at, hey?’ he would call 
outif I turned to look toward his house. ‘Stop your 
noisy yelp,’ he shouted one day as I was singing on my 
way to school. Suppose I did annoy him a little by my 
childish ways, he would have felt pleasanter, and I cer- 
tainly should, had he given me a kind word which would 
have cost him very little. There was Peter Brace, one 
of my school fellows, ‘Peter Pickles’ the boys nick- 
named him. He was always snarling at something or 
somebody. If he granted a favor, he would do it with 
such asnap that you did not like to ask hima second 
time. But I need not speak of my cross acquaintances, 
most of you have seen such persons, and know that they 
are not favorites. But how can a person keep good na- 
tured? Ist, by making up his mind that he will act pleas- 
antly whether he feels so or not. It may be hard work 
to do this at times, but it can be made a habit, and appear- 
ing pleasant will induce pleasant feelings. 2d, Good 
health has much to do with good nature. Preserve this 
by good habits and temperance in all things. 3d, Keepa 
quiet conscience by trying to do right.—Be careful not to 
mistake pliancy for good nature. A pliant man agrees 
with everbody, has little will of his own, is ready to fol- 
low every body’s suggestions ; he does not know how to 
say ‘No.’ Agood natured man may be very decided in 
his opinions and yet offend none justly by his expression 
of them; he can make ‘No’ pleasanter by his way of 
saying it, than the ‘ Yes’ of a surly person. Try the oil 
of good nature fora month and see how easily it will 
make the wheels of life run.” 

















February 14th—Woman’s Day. 


In England and in many places in this country, Febru- 
ary 14th, called Valentine’s day, is celebrated by sending 
anonymous letters, called valentines. The old Dutch 
settlers of New York had a different and curious custom. 
Previous to that day every school girl provided herself 
with a piece of cord of convenient size fora whip. With 
this she was privileged to attack any boy she might tneet 
onthe 14th. (called by them “Vrowen Dagh” or Woman’s 





Day,) and give hima sound lashing. It was not fair to 
have any knots tied in the cord, and of course no boy 
was permitted to strike back, or offer any resistance ; he 
could only use his legs and run away as fast as possible. 
As the whole matter was fairly;understood, it made great 
sport. When the boys applied for a similar privilege on 
the following day, they were told that it would defeat the 
purpose of the custom, which was intended to teach them 
a lesson of manliness, never to raise their hands to strike 
awoman. Probably it was also thought that as the boys 
were wont to have things their own way most of the time, 
it was only fair to let the girls have full rule at least one 
day inthe year. The custom may also have made the 
boys quite careful in their treatment of the opposite sex, 
at least for some time previous to the 14th, fearful of the 
threat “I'll pay you off on Woman’s Day.” 





A LITTLE Gir was told ‘to spell ferment,” and give 
its meaning, with a sentence in which it was used. The 
following was literally her answer: “ F-e-r-m-e-n-t, a 
verb, signifying to work. I love to ferment in the garden" 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 
The answer to No. 121, Mathematical Problem, in Feb- 
ruary No., page 55, was accidentally omitted. 1278 is the 
correct nuimber. The following are answers to the puz- 
zles, etc., in the May number, page 159: No. 147. Prob- 
lem.—The dotted lines show where the figure is to be cut, 
~ to make the required pieces ; 
| ae a little study will show how 
| ram: to arrange them to form a 
“| square....No, 148. Curious 
| = Sentence.—Who saw a saw 
saw a saw? I saw a saw 
saw a saw, but never sawa 
saw saw a saw as I saw 
that saw saw a saw....No. 149.—Illustrated Rebus.— 
Flies in when ewe can butt fuce it if ewe must; or, Fly 
sin when you can, but face it if you must....No, 150.—1, 
Whole, hole: 2, spear, pear; 3, scent, cent; 4, acorn, 
corn....No. 151, Anagrams.—1, Idolatary; 2, Regula- 
tions ; 3, Enigmatically ; 4, Editorial....No. 152. French 
Riddle.—Translation. I am of all things in the world, 
the most holy ; remove my heart and I am the most bit- 
ter. Answer.—‘ Bible,” remove the middle b, and bile 
remains....No. 153. Illustrated Rebus.—April 3d will 
long be regarded a great day in the history of the United 
States, and of the world....No. 154. Mathematical Prob- 
lem.—5.002 inches....No. 155. Mathematical Problem.— 
5-37ths. The following sent correct answers up to May 
10th. Minne and. Alice Mulligan, 187, 141, 143; B. F. 
Scriven, 146; E. A. Long, 141, 146; N. Safford, 146; T. 
S. McD., 137; S. C. M., 137, 141; ‘*W. F. B.,” 139, 141, 
D. W. B. Kuntz, 187; E. Provost, 153; I. W. Beckwith, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 133, 184; Eddie Shéldon, 150, 153 ; 
Lucy R. Weeks, 149, 153; Robt. G. Weeks, 149, 150, 153 ; 
Fidelia R. Lord. 150, 153. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 156. Curious Sentence.—Write a correct sentence 
with the word “that” used seven times in succession. 
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No. 157. Illustrated Rebus.—A timely warning to all. 

No. 158, Curious Latin Sentences.—1, Quis crudus pro 
lectum, album et spiravit. 2, Mens tuus ego et labor via. 
3, Bonz mali sunt desiderabiles. What is the correct 
translation ? 





a5 =5 aS 
No. 159. Illustrated Rebus.—Worth studying by boys. 
No. 160. Conundrums.—1, Why is necessity like many 
a pettifogger? 2, Why was Lincoln’s war policy the re- 
verse of Scipio’s? 3, What general has been most pro- 
moted by the close of the war? 4, What country in 
Europe contains the most geese? 
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LEFT ALONE AT HOME. — Engraved for the American Agricuiturist, 


Whose portraits are these? ‘* Not mine,” says Minnie 
who has been sitting by her mother’s side sewing patch- 
work until father brought the Agriculturist from the Post 
Office, which she is now looking over. ‘ Not mine,” 
says Fanny, who has just come in from a romp with her 
dog “Dandy.” ‘No indeed, I wouldn’t do such a thing 
as to go to mamma’s closet and take the preserves.” 
One little girl looking at this picture says nothing, but 
blushes while she thinks about the lumps of sugar she has 
sometimes slily taken. And there is a boy who remem- 
bers how he hoved peaches more than honesty one day 
last summer, and helped himself from his neighbor’s tree. 
The sugar and the peaches tasted good then, but 
the thoughts of them now are bitter, and will be for a 
long time unless the sin is confessed and forgiven. When 
a small splinter is thrust into the flesh the wound will re- 
main painful until the splinter is taken out, then it will 
quickly heal. Just so with concealed guilt; confession 
will best remove it and bring peace of mind. The chil- 
dren in the picture will very soon be found out ; the daubs 
and stains on their faces and clothes will tell the story, 
and if they should fail to, the little one peeping from be- 
hind the closet door will hardly keep the secret. Then, 
when deserved punishment comes, the recollection of 
the sweets will do little to soften the pain. In small or 
great actions wrong-doing never pays. 





**A Good Boy Wanted.” 


A gentleman in this city lately inserted an advertise- 
ment with the above heading in one of the daily papers. 
Upon entering his office the next morning, there stood a 
crowd of forty or fifty boys waiting to see him. All were 
strangers, and of course it was rather difficult to select 
the bestone of the company. But there were a few signs 
by which it could be decided at once that many of these 
lads were not wanted, from which our young friends may 
take a hint. Several of the boys had uncombed hair and 
unwashed hands and faces. If theycould not keep their 
own persons neat they would not be likely to do their 
work nicely ; so these were passed over without further 
notice. One boy looked bright and smart, but he kept 
crowding his way to the front of all others, and thrusting 
himself into notice. It was readily seen that he was too 
*gmart,” he would probably prove pert and saucy. Then 





came a boy with a book peeping out of his breast pocket 
—a cheap trashy novel—he was not wanted; his mind 
would be following the hero of the wonderful story, 
through impossible adventures, while his work suffered. 
One boy fell to quarreling with his neighbor; another 
had to be reprimanded for meddling with articles in the 
office; a third chewed tobacco; neither of these was 
wanted. From the few remaining after dismissing the 
above classes, the boy was selected who could bring the 
best testimonials of honesty, intelligence and industry ; 
£0 you may see a good name is worth much, and a good 
character will be sure sooner or later to bring a good 
reputation and its rewards. 





About Sleep. 


Every act of the body or mind wears the organs or 
parts used. The arms of the mechanic, the legs of the 
traveler, the brain of the student would soon be destroy- 
ed, if the worn-out particles were not replaced by new 
ones derived from the food. During waking hours, 
waste or loss in the body goes on faster than it can be re- 
paired ; but after twelve to sixteen hours of activity, the 
faculties begin to work heavily, and at last refuse to obey 
the will. The eyes close in spite of the strongest efforts 
to keep them open; the ears will not carry sounds to the 
brain, the limbs refuse to move, and the person sleeps. 
It is possible by great mental effort, or excitement, or by 
taking stimulants, to prevent sleep for hours or even days, 
but finally it can not be resisted. Soldiers have slept on 
the ground with a battle fiercely raging around them. It 
is related that during Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, 
wearied soldiers would often fall asleep in the ranks 
while marching, and in some instances continue to walk 
unconsciously for a long distance. During the bombard- 
ment of Fort St. Philip, on the Mississippi River, guns 
of very heavy caliber were used, which made a tre- 
mendous and deafening report at each discharge ; but 
the artillerymen who were working them, when exhaust- 
ed and replaced by others, lay down on the decks of the 
boats containing the guns and slept soundly through all 
the firing. During sleep only the necessary functions of 
the body, as breathing, circulation of the blood, etc., are 
carried on, and as these do not consume all the pow- 
er supplied to the body by the food, a stock is laid up 





for use upon waking. Children require more sleep than 
older persons, because much of their food is appropriated 
in adding to their growth, and also because of their great- 
er activity. Young persons need from ten to twelve 
hours sleep in the twenty-four ; adults from six to eight 
hours, depending upon the constitution and habits of the 
individual. Although too much sleep is hurtful, it is less 
so than too little; in the latter case there is rapid ex- 
haustion of the vital power, and a person grows old fast. 





The first Locomotive,‘Pufling Billy.’ 


In the year 1812, in England, there was great scarcity 
of food for man and beast. William Hedley, the super- 
intendent of an extensive coal mine at Wylam, Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, was greatly perplexed how to provide 
fodder for the horses employed to draw the coal over a 
railroad from the mine to the dock where it was shipped. 
For a long time he feared the colliery must be closed, 
and himself thrown out of employment. One night as 
he lay thinking of his dark prospects, there suddenly oc- 
curred to him a plan by which the wheels of a locomo- 
tive could be made to move forward, instead of slipping 
uponthe track. This difficulty had long puzzled the best 
engineers, and caused the failure of locomotives previ- 
ously built by them. The next morning he commenced 
a model, which with the help of a clockmaker was com- 
pleted within twenty four hours ; and at length he had the 
happiness of inventing and building the first locomotive 
engine moving by the friction of the wheels upon the road. 
It was extremely slow in all its movements, but it served 
his purpose, and above all consumed neither hay nor 
oats, but was fed with the coal abounding at the mine. 
The original Wylam locomotive remained at work forty 
nine years, and is now a valued relicin the Patent Muse- 
um, South Kensington, England. At Wylam, this engine 
was called ‘ Puffing Billy,” from the great noise it made. 
This puffing and snorting came near stopping the career 
of the engine, and involving its inventor in a lawsuit, as 
the people along the road declared it a nuisance, and en- 
deavored to stop it. But ‘ Puffing Billy” was too good 
a friend to the Newcastle folks, to be put down, and 
the suit was dropped. 


Indian Tradition—Rocks in Cone 
necticut. 


It is said that ages ago an evil spirit set up a claim to 
the territory including the present State of Connecticut. 
The Indians referred the matter to their squaws, who 
proposed that they should quit the disputed ground pro- 
vided the spirit would pay them for the improvements they 
had made. To this the spirit returned no answer, and 
war was declared. At first the spirit, though single hand- 
ed, being very powerful, gained the advantage ; but the 
Indians united, and posted their warriors so that they 
might be constantly re-enforced, and pressed him so sore- 
ly night and day, that he was obliged to retreat. He ar- 
rived one evening in the neighborhood of Throg’s Neck, 
(now in Westchester Co., N. Y.,) on L. I. Sound, where 
a line of rocks project out from the Island. It happened 
to be low tide, and the tops of the rocks appearing above 
the water, the spirit stepped from one to the other until 
he reached the Island. These rocks are to this day called 
the “Stepping Stones.” He then went to Coram, in the 
middle of the Island. Determined to have revenge, he 
then collected all the loose rocks he could find on the 
Island in heaps at Cold Spring, ard threw them over into 
different parts of Connecticut, where they yet remain. 
The Indians who last inhabited Long Island, not only 
undertook to show the spot where the spirit stood, but 
insisted that they could yet discern the prints of his feet. 


—_—— 


Wall Street and Fly Market. 


While New York City was in possession of the early 
Dutch settlers, they built a line of palisades extending 
from near the corner of Pine and Water-street on the 
East River side, over to the Hudson or North River. A 
fortification known as the “ Half Moon,” built of stone, 
was erected at the beginning on the East River. Ad- 
jacent to this was the “ Waal ” where the ships rode at 
anchor in the river, and the street adjoining, where goods 
were landed or shipped, was named “ Waal-street,” 
which very soon became Wall-street, now famous the 
world over as the great money center of America. 

Many residents in New York yet remember the “ Fly” 
market standing at the foot of Maiden Lane. Some sup- 
pose the name to be derived from the abundance of flies 
drawn there by the meat and fish ; indeed it is related that 
when a New Yorker and a Philadelphian were each 
claiming that their markets were best supplied, the latter 
quoted this name,“ Fly” market, in proof that meat 
could not be kept well in New York, because of these 
insects. The name was originally “Vly” market, the 
word being an abbreviation of Valey (valley), and in 
use with the Dutch to denote a marsh—formerly ex- 
tended from the East River up as -far as Pearl-street. 
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How to make the above with many more Fireside Tricks 
and Parlor Games, see FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS in the 


NORTHERN MAGAZINE. 


The best and cheapest Illustrated magazine in the world. 
ONLY $1.25 FOR ONE YEAR. 

Amusement and instruction combined. 

Equally interesting to the grandfather and to the grand- 
child. Address FRANK BELLEW, 

39 Park Row, New York. 

' W, B.—We will cheerfully give any one a year's subscription 
eats, who will show us as good a magazine at double the 
price. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ATTENTION! AGENTS. 


LINCOLN CHART, (PICTORIAL) 40 cts. 
LINCOLN CHART, (HISTORICAL) 40 cts. 
LINCOLN CRAYON LIKENESS, 50 cts. 
LINCOLN LITH. PORTRAIT, 20 cts. 
LINCOLN HOME MONUMENT, 25 cts. 

These new elegant Engravings (Nos. 1, 2, and 
5 are colored) now ready. No.1 has a life 
size Head and Bust, a magnificent Head-piece, 
and 10 finely engraved scenes of his Life ; size 
28x38, No.2 is filled with the most important 
events of his Life and Death; size 28x38. No.3 
is a large Crayon Lithographic Likeness, unsur- 
passed in excellence; size 19x24. No. 4is a sim- 
llar smaller Portrait. No. 5 isachaste and beau- 
tiful Ornamental Monument: size 14x18. 

Specimens mailed at above prices. We have 
also three Lithographs showing the ASSASSIN A- 
TION. DEATH BED SCENE, and the CATA- 
FALQUE, size 13x17; mailed at 20 cents each ; 
the last three for 50 cts, and the whole eight for $2. 

GENEROUS TERMS TO AGENTS, 

For these and 80 other kinds of colored Maps, 
Charts and Prints tosuit the times. Send for new 
descriptive Price List. 

H. H LLOYD & CO., 
21 Johne-st., New York. 
BT 


- -‘¥t Rips Splendidly! 


THE PATENT SEWING RIPPER has proved one 
of the most acceptable new inventions. It takes out a 
seam more rapidly and safely than knife or scissors; 
being used for that only, is always in order; is small and 
neat ; is indispensable for the work basket and especially 
where a sewing machine is used. 











Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid by mail. Address 
A. C. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New York City. 





PHOTOGRAPHS of A. LINCOLN and LIN- 

- COLN AT HOME, Card size, 15 cents each. 
Medium size—about 11x14 inches—60 cents each. Sent 
free by mail. Also Gen. Grant, Card and medium size, 
and Cartes de visite of Johnson, Seward, Stanton, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, &c., &c. F. P. WHITING, 87 Fulton 
Street, New York. 
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Victory at Last.” 
BRADBURY'S NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 
As sung at Fort Sumter. Price 30 cents, For sale at 
the Music Stores; and at 427 Broome-st., New York. 
Sent by mail. 





MORRIS’ 
Concentrated Lemonade, 


in cases of 2, 4,6 and 12dozen. Warranted pure.~ Price 
$3.50 per dozen. Orders must be accompanied by Cash. 
For sale by T. HARDY & CO., 36 Dey-st., N. Y. 4 


Help for Mothers. 


Dr. Brown’s BABY TENDER relieves the mother, 
pleases and benefits the child. Is giving universal satis- 
faction. See full description and Mr. Judd’s endorse- 
ment in Agriculturist, Dec. No., 1864. Send for Circular 
to J. I. ELLIS, 939 Broadway, New York City. 


- = % = e 
“it will Pay.” 
Agenis wanted io seli Good Books. Sen2 stamp for 


Particulars, to MESSRS. FOWLER & WELLS 389 
Broalwuy, New York. 











U. 8. 730 LOAN. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
undersigned has assumed the General Subscription 
Agency for the sale of the United States Treasury Notes, 
bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. interest, per 
annum, known as the] 


SEVEN-THIRTY LOAN. 


These Notes are issued under date of June 15th, 1865, 
and are payable three years from that time, in currency, 
or are convertible at the option of the holder into 


U. S. 5-20 Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These bonds are worth a premium which increases the 
actual profit on the 7-30 loan, and its exemption from 


State and municipal taxation adds from one to three per 


cent. more, according to the rate levied on other property. 
The interest is payable in currency semi-annfally by 
coupons attached to each note, which may be cut off 
and sold to any bank or banker. 

The interest amounts to 


One cent per day ona-- $50 note, 


Two cents “ oy $100 «* 
Ma ewes a gsee 
20 “ a + «© $1000 « 
$4 =. #2 eee 


Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly 
furnished upon receipt of subscriptions, and the notes 
The interest to 15th June next will 
This is 


forwarded at once. 
be paid in advance, 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 
now offered by the Government, and it is confidently 


expected that its superior advantages will make it the 


GREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Less than $300,000,000 of the Loan authorized by the 
last Congress are now on the inarket. This amount, at 
the rate at which it is being absorbed, will all be sub 
scribed for within four months, when the notes will un 
doubtedly command a premium, as has uniformly been 


the case on closing the subscriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of 
the country may be afforded facilities for taking the loan, 
the National Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally agreed to receive 
subscriptions at par. Subscribers will select their own 
agents, in whom they have confidence, ana wno on.y are 
to be responsible for the delivery of the notes for which 
they receive orders. 


JAY COOKE, 


SusscripTion AGENT, Philadelphra. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
U. S&S LOAN AGENTS, 
Have removed from 
No. 38 Wall Street, to 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


(Continental Bank Building,) near Wall-street, 
New-York, 








(= Economical Housekeepers Use 


Pyxr’s SALERATUS. Pyue’s O. K. Soap. 
PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. Py.e’s BLuEInG PowpeEr, 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each pack- 
age bears the nameof JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
New York, 





Fourteenth Annual ‘ Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos, 156 and 158 Broadway, 





NEW YORK, 
JANUARY 1, 1865. 

Net Assets, January 1, 1864....... sévecsadee $1,478,968 59 
Receipts during the year..... covvcccesocccec: |! Otapuee OS 
$2,452,502 61 

Disbursements ........++ee0008 enekeeenee Geile 461,277 38 
es, $1,991,225 23 

BOROUG. «obs r0g cas etdebececcee ccccccveccccee$lj901j;220 23 


Life policies are issued, payable in annual, or in one, 
five, or ten annual installments; also non-forfeiture en- 
dowment policies, payable in ten annual payments, 
which are paid at death, or on arriving at any particular 
age. Life insurance as an investment has no superior, 
as it has saved millions of dollars to the insured, and 
thousands of families from ruin. Dividends are paid ta 
policy holders, thus enabling them to continue. their 
policies, if otherwise unable todoso. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 

J. S. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 

8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 

ABRAM DU BOIS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


Lung, Female and Chronic Diseases. 


Drs. S. S. & S. E. STRONG, graduates of the New 
York Medical University, and Proprietors of the: Reme- 
dial Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., give special. at- 
tention to the above diseases. In addition to the Medical 
and Surgical agencies, they employ Gymnastics and all 
kinds of Baths. They refer for evidence of skill and re- 
liability to ‘ 
E. Nott, D. D., L. L. D., President Union College. 
M. Simpson, D. D., Bishop M. E. Chureh, Philadelphia. 
Rev. J. M. Sherwood, Ed. Presbyterian Quart’ly Review. 
J. M. Ray, State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Prof. H. M. Seely, Middlebury, Vt. 
Hon. J. B. McKean, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

For full information, send for. a Circular. 


To Purchasers of Organs, 
Melodcons, or Harmoniums. 


Every one having any thought of purchasing an in- 
strument of this class now or at any future time should 
send for one of MASON & HAMLIN’S Cabinet Organ 
Circulars, which will be sent to any address entirely free 
of expense. This Circular contains much information 
which will be useful to every purchaser of such an in- 
strument, such as articles on ‘* How to Judge of a Musi- 
cal Instrument,” ‘ History of the Organ,” ‘ History of 
Reed Instruments,” &c., &c. Address MASON BROTH- 
ERS, 596 Broadway, New York, Or, MASON & HAM- 
LIN, 274 Washington-street, Boston. 


PIANOS & ORGANS. 


Great Bargains in HALLET, DAVIS & CO’S Grand 
and Square Pianos—ana other New Pianos. Sold on 
monthly payments. Good second-hand Pianos at $60, 
$150 to $300. 

PIANOS AND MELODEONS TO LET. 

A. E. THOMPSON’S Chapel and Parlor Organs, 
voiced by a skillful Organist, far superior to all other 
Reed Organs. Price $160. T. S. BERRY, 

593 Broadway, New York. 


1846. THE HORTICULTURIST. 1865. 
Monthly, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, 
Two specimen copies sent for Twenty five Cents. 
WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 
122 Designs for Houses, Stables, &c., $1.50 post-paid. 
Woodward's Horticultural Buildings 


60 Designs and Plans, $1.50 post-paid. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New York, 


Woodside Nursery. . 
ANDREW S. FULLER, HORTICULTURIST, 
formerly of Brooklyn, L. I. 


Grape Vines, Small Fruits and Hardy Ornamental 
Plants. P. O. Address, Ridgewood, Bergen Co., N. J. 


J PASHEULNESS —HOW TO OVERCOME, I7. 
» PHREN C : 
Sec OWLER & WELLS, “Rew Tork. 
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GOOD STRAWBERRY PREMIUM. 


——~>— 

We have none of the Agriculturist Strawberry Plants 
for sale, and shall not sella plant this year at least, in 
accordance with our agreement with Mr. Knox, who 
purchased all our surplus stock last autumn. We have, 
however, the original stock plants, which will produce 
a fine lot of new plants by the last of August. We reserved 
the right to offer a part of these as premiums to those who 
procure subseribers for the Agriculturist, As we have 
found a safe method of sending them by mail in wooden 
boxes (see below), we can send these plants about the 
first of September, with little danger of loss, and at 
that time they can be planted and get well established 
this year. We have heard of only three or four cases of 
loss in all the large number sent out last year prior to 
September 15th, and our new method of packing will add 
greatly to the security. We, therefore, offer : 

I1.—To any one who will now, or any time before 
to August Ist, send us four subscribers, at the regular 
yates ($5), we will forward, post-paid, Tem of the Ag- 
riculturist Strawberry Plants, of first class, about Sept. 1. 

IL—To any one sending ten subscribers now, or before 
August Ist, we will send Twenty Plants as above. 

I1I.—And so on, for a larger number of names we will 
send at the rate of 20 Plants for ten subscribers. 

This will be a fine opportunity to secure a stock of 
plants, and the premium will be a valuable one, as there 
will not be plants enough for sale in the country to reduce 
the price much below the rates so far, for first class plants. 

The reason for making the offer larger than previously 
given, will readily be seen, viz., by having more time for 
multiplying plants it will be easier for us now to provide 
ten next autumn than it wasto send one plant last year. 
Those who got one plant last fall, or the past spring, will, 
with fair cultivation, have several dozens of their own rais- 
ing by next autumn, so that they will really have a larger 
stock than those who get ten plants then. 


<_< e 


About. the: “ Agriculturist. Strawberry ” 
Plants sent out This Year—Boxes for 
Mailing Plants—Mr, Knox. 








I. The Publisher expended nearly a Thousand Dollars, 
last autumn, in trying to get up boxes, but owing to his 
absence by sickness, the effort failed then. But from 
the many favorable reports received from all parts of the 
country, we conclude that this year’s plan of sending 
plants in wooden boxes is a complete success—and we 
confidently c¢ d them to all dealers as worthy 
of adoption, not only for sending strawberry plants, 
but for all others small enough to put into any kind 
of mailable box, and also for cuttings, and even for seeds, 
We see no objection to using boxes which measure a 
foot or more long, and 3 to 5inches in diameter, as the 
law allows any weight up to 4 pounds, at eight cents 
per pound. By having them made where wood is 
abundant, they can be got up cheaply, and different sizes 
of empty boxes might be “ nested” to save transportation. 
A turned box, 6 to 7 inches long, and 3 to 9 inches inside 
diameter, will suffice for a dozen or more strawberry 
plants of the ordinary size. We first bed the plants in 
damp moss, then wrap the whole in oil-cloth, and slip 
the parcel into the box, put on the cover, and paste on 
the wrapper, previously marked, addressed and stamped. 
When sending off a large number we let the P. M. put 
on the post-mark while the wrappers are lying out flat, 
which is more convenient than to post-mark them when 
wrapped on round boxes. Enough are thus prepared 
every morning for the day’s work. IE. The warm sea- 
son came on much earlier than usual, so that the plants 
were in full leaves and in bloom, 2 to 3 weeks sooner 
than we calculated.upon. This rendered more doubtful 
the perfect safety and freshness of those sent out after 
May Ist, and we were obliged to suspend sending after 
May 17th, as the fruit was all set, and the weather very 
warm. Applications received after that will be reserved 
to Sept. 1st, when a double number of new plants will be 
forwarded to such de/ayed applicants. We are sure they 
will go very safely up to the 10th of September, but do 
not deem it expedient to send plants by mail at a later 
date.——NEX. A word for Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. He 
bought ald our plants not reserved for subscribers. They 
were forwarded to him in boxes and barrels, by express; 
but unfortunately, at just the best timg fortransporting 
them, the terrible freshets:in Pennsylvania interrupted 
all transportation for a considerable time. The boxes of 
plants sent to him first were from 8 to 12 days on the way, 
while. they were packed only for a day or two. Before 
rapid transportation was restored, the weather had be- 
come unusually.warm for the-season. He, however, did 
the best-he possibly could, selecting the best and freshest 
only, as he had an unexpectedly large stock. He will 








undoubtedly make good any losses, as we rank him 
among the most honest and reliable dealers in the country. 
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Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
-+-_o—_ 

New-York, May 18. 
The condensed and convenient tables below, show the 
transactions in the N. Y. Produce markets during a 
month past. They are carefully prepared specially for the 
American Agriculturist, from official and other reliable 
sources, including the daily notes of our own reporter. 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 
24 days this m’th.339,000 22,700 153,000 2,600 67.000 197,000 
24 days last m’th.197,000 9,200 173,000 3,100 94,000 286,000 
SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 249,000 655.000 272.000 8,500 61,000 
21 days last month, 194,000 528,000 818,000 —- 46,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye, Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1865.....339,000 22,700 153,000 2,600 67,000 197,000 
25 days 1864..... 281,000 219,000 143,000 31,100 174,000 376,000 












SALEs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1865...... 249.000 655,000 272,000 8,500 61,000 
25 days 1864...... 373,000 514,000 938,000 9,200 141,000 
3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to May 18: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
bbls. bus. bus. bus, bus. 
1865....... 484,598 219,946 163,502 141 26,778 
re T1478 4,269,497 3 4105 15,812 
1863.... ....830,493 4,103,939 2,597,612 216,978 110,759 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
April 20, May 18, 
FLour—Super to Extra State $7010 @810 $590 @6 80 
Super to Extra Southern..... 900 @11 50 715 @12 00 
Extra Western 770 @11 50 640 @l11 50 
Extra Genesee 815 @10 00 68 @900 
Superfine Western 70 @750 590 @ 62 
YE FLouR........ 550 @650 500 @6 00 
Corn MEAL. : 570 @ 650 510 @600 
Wueat—All kinds 18 @230 17 @220 
All kinds of Red 155 @185 12 @1% 
Corn—Yellow 127 @1% 99 @ 108 
Mixed...... Koh (cpunevancsen BLP ED Ae 9 @100 
OaTs—Western. ........-++-08 9 @ 9 50 @ 82 
See ne 8s @ WwW 50 @ 351 
Re aa iccwse, Dae Ola 8 @ 9 
3 rere ow wes LO OISB 165 @16 
CoTToN—Middlings, ® D.... 3 @ 37 488 @ 50 
Hops—Crop of 1864, # ...... 10 @ 40 10 @ 35 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # 60 @ RY 59 @ 6 
SEED—Clover, @  .........-. 29 @ 30 22 @ 2% 
Timothy, #@ bushel............ 500 @600 450 
ee ae ree 223 @250 210 
Sva@ar—Brown, # f ......... 9% @ 15% 94%@ 15% 
MoLasses, New-Orleans, @ gl. 80 @110 Dm @106 
CoFPEE—Ri0, # B......... : iw¥e@ 21 Ike B 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &c., # DB. ‘ 6 


Seed Leaf, # b... sac ; 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, ® b. 
Domestic, pulled, # tb........ 
California. unwashed,........ 
TALLOW. # Ee 
OIL CaKE—# ton oe 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 4 








Peaee, PAIS. :. ..c0508000.. “ § 
BEEF—Plain mess..... @1600 1000 @14 00 
LARD, in barrels, b . » 18 154@ 18 
BuTTEn—Western, @ D.....-.. 25 14 @ 2 
NEN En 5pads iaknwesseese0 53 21 @ 3 
RRO eer ; 82 12 @ 20 
BEANS—# bushel... ........... 2 2 50 123 @223 
Pras—Canada. ® bushel...... 200 @ 210 9 @210 
Eaas—Fresh, @ dozen........ 2 @ 227 2@ 2 

Povu.LtTrY—Fowls, # D.... 2 @ 2% 20 @ 24 


Turkeys, #@D ...... : se DY 
PoraTors—Mercers, # bbl... 
Peach Blows, # barrel........ b ‘ 
APPLES—#@ barrei............. 650 @700 700 @1000 
Gold has receded from 147 to 12614, and has since 
ranged in the vicinity of 130, or below. Prices of most 
kinds of domestic produce have declined materially, in 
sympathy with the gold, and the tendency is steadily 
downward, especially as holders are eager to realize, 
while the demand from the regular trade is quite moder- 
ate, and speculative buyers less active than usual at this 
season of the year. The resumption of canal and river nav- 
igation promises early and considerable additions to the 
available supplies in market ; and purchasers expect that 
these will seriously depress prices, in view of the decline 
in gold, the restricted home inquiry, and the unusually 
limited export movements particularly in breadstuffs, 
which have been the least freely dealt in during the past 
month. The executive orders for the reduction of the 
national forces tend to lessen very decidedly the govern- 
ment consumption of breadstuffs, provisions, and forage 
for horses; and the partial loss of such excellent cus- 
tomers as the U. S. Quartermasters and Commissaries of 
subsistence will be seriously felt by the produce trade for 
some time to come. Toward the close, the markets are 
all depressed, and the tendency of prices is unmistak- 
ably in favor of buyers, who purchase very sparingly in 
anticipation of a further material reduction jin values. 


The Financial Wonder. 
cacisaaa 
‘6 Five Choctaws, Alexander, and Ninety- 
four Iron.°°—These brief words, sent over the wires 
on May 9th, by Messrs. Fisk & Hatch of this City, were 
of startling significance. They indicated the largest 
subscription ever before made at one time to a Govern- 
ment Loan by a single firm, at least in this country. As 








many may have already jJearned, the General Subscrip- 





tion Agent of the 7-30 U. S. Loan, Jay Cooke, has 
devised a set of words for different sums, which saves a 

great deal of telegraph expense. Thus, ‘‘ Lath” stands 

for the $50 U. S. 7-30 Bonds ; ‘‘ Iron” for $100s , “‘ Brick” 
for $500s; “Stone” for $1,000s; ** Marble” for $5,000s ; 

“ William ” for $20,000s ; “* Alexander” for $50,000s ; ‘‘Ma- 
ry’’ for $90,000s; ‘‘ Emily” for $100,000s ; ‘* Choctaw” 
for $1,000,000 ; and ofher names for several intermediate 
sums. So when Messrs. Fisk & Hatch telegraphed for 

“Five Choctaws, Alexander, and Ninety-four Iron,Seven- 
Thirties,” they ordered $5,059,400! (This subscrip- 
tion they made on the day they changed to their new and 

larger rooms at No.5 Nassau-street, near Wall-street, 

as noted in an advertisement elsewhere). So large a 

subscription took every one by surprise, but on the same 
day thousands of others from all parts of the country sent 
in smaller sums, and the result was, that over 15 Mil- 

lion Dollars were subscribed on that day. This was 

talked of all through the city and country, as well it 

inight be, for we well remember how hard it was four, 
years ago to get a government loan of only $9,000,000 all 

told. Yet the subscriptions were not to stop here. The 

next day May 10th, the people took $17,000,000, the next 
day nearly $14,000,000, and the next day over $42,000,000 ' 
while for the week the subscriptions run up to over 
One Hundred and Ten Millions of Dollars! 
Nothing like this has ever been known before, in any na- 
tion in the world. And what is more, many other hun- 
dreds of millions have been but recently subscribed, and 
are being subscribed. It shows the unbounded con- 
fidence of the people in the stability of our government. 
In fact the people are The Government, and they are 
merely lending money to themselves. 


Abvertisements, 


eres + 














Ren rns 

Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be ree 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by veputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do. By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves, 

TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 

One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 

One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line. 











Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 


Courses of Agricultural Instruction, including the Prac- 
tice of Agriculture and Horticulture, Agricultural Chemistry 
and Physiology, Principles of Breeding and Feeding, Inju- 
rious Insects, Rural Economy, Forestry, French and German 
languages, &c., &c. Open Sept. 18th, 1865. For detailed Pro- 
gramme, apply to Prof. GEO. J. BRUSH, New Haven, Conn. 


4 Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Sewing Machines. 


Woman’s Greatest Boon.—We would advise a man to fore- 
goathresher and thresh wheat-with a flail rather than to 
see the wife wear her health, vigor and lite away in the ever- 
lasting “stitch, stitch, stitch,” when a sewing machine can 
be obtained. The Wheeler & Wilson is an invaluable aid in 
every household. We have had several different kinds on 
trial, and after six years’ service the Wheeler & Wilson has 
taken the precedence as the best, where all kinds of sewing 
are to be done in a family.—American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865+ 


JONES’ BUST OF LINCOLN. 


The undersigned is prepared to supply Public Libraries 
Societies or individuals, with life-size copies in plaster, of 
Jones’ celebrated bust of our lamented Chief Magistrate. 
This has been pronounced by connoisseurs one of the finest 
works of art recently produced, and by his family and -Prt- 
vate Secretary, Mr. John G, Nicolay, “the historic bust” of 
the late Mr. Lincoln, 

Sample copy may be seen. at No. 64°Wall-st., where orders 
by mail should be addressed. Price, boxed and delivered to 
Express Company, $25. 

J. BURRELL CHADWICK;,'No. 64 Wall-st., New-York. 
BURLESQUE ; 
Lirkor. JEFF. DAVIS! 

The most gloriously funny thing, just as full of humor as 
it can_be, with numerous comic illustrations, in July No, 
of MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. A splendid number 
with improvements and new features, rize Puzzie 
every month with Greenback Prizes. Sold by newsmen 
or a for 15 cents, 3 specimens 30 cents. No 
free copies. ANEY & CO., 109 Nassau-st., New York. 

# We will send it from July to end of the year (six 
months), for 60 cents, two subscribers $1, club of four, and 
one to getter up free, $2. 


scammerineg : 
aA s a ] 
Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances, For geactyre paim- 


phlet, Address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West 23d-st., 


ure Bred Poultry and Eggs for Setting, for sale. 
Address E. A, WENDELL, Box 1144 P. O., Albany, N. ¥. 


Every Farmer should’ have_ 
one of Halsted’s Horse Hay Ff orkse 
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1865. AMERICAN 
7 ANE’S. " LABOR FOR. FARMERS. 
LANES GROVER & BAJ&SER’S 
Purchasing Agency, | How to Obtain a Prompt and Satisfactory HIGHEST PREMIUM 


HARVEY B, LANE, 
154 Nassauest., New-York. 
FOR PURCHASING 
Articles of Merchandise, Implements for 
the Farm, Garden and Household, 
Good Fertilizers, Seeds, Vines, 
Plants, Trees, &c., &C. 


DOTYS GR8. “sce WASHERS. 


Sole Agent in N. ¥Y. Wholesale and Re- 
tail, Send for Circular. 
Woodruff’s Portable Barometer, 
WHutchinson’s Wine and Cider Press. 


Hutchinson’s 
Patent Wine and Cider Mill, with Press 
combined, can make four barrels per 
day. Greatly Improved this year. 

Price complete, at Peekskill, or New- 
WORE, oon cescccsvesseacscas $22 50 
Cleveland, O..... 24 00 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Address 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y., or 
J. E. HUTCHINSON, Cleveland, O. 


Accomplished at Last! 


A Churning can now be done with the Old Dash Churn, 
by the pressure of a finger, in less time than the strongest 
man could hitherto do it. All butter-makers agree that the 
old churn accomplishes the best results, Hall’s Patent At- 
tachment is simple, cheap and handy for carrying the churn 
around, A first-rate Canvasser wanted for New York State. 
As this must immediately supersede all other churns, a sure 
opportunity to make money rapidly, by. purchasing the Rights 
to other Territory, is offeréd by DAMEREL & ROBINSON, 

58 John-st., New-York. 
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It is impossible to describe its value here—try it. a 
PAT’ ERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 27 Park Row, N. Y. 


DURHAM CATTLE. 
PUBLIC SALE OF IMPROVED DURHAMS, 


JAMES GOWEN will sell at Public Sale, at Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, on WEDNESDAY, 20th JUNE, 1865, a fine 
herd of Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls, and well-grown Calves, 
bred by himself, and expressly to combine GOOD MILKING 
WITH EASY FEEDING. The Catalogue will embrace some 40 
head of Young Cattle, which should at this.time command 
particular attention, when choice animals are so much in 
request for breeding. Catalogues will be furnished in due 
time. Sale tocommence at 11 o’clock, A, M. 








FIRST RATE 4 year old Bull, out of a first 


elass milking Durham cow for sale, price $80. Also a 
yearling Devon Bull—very fine—price $20, Both gentle. 
Address Y LLIPS, 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 





REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 

Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 





TALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE, FROM THE 
most celebrated importations. For particulars address 
K. P. KIDDER, Burlington, Vermont, 


HE BEST MOVABLE COMB BEE-HIVE IN 
* the WORLD. Send stamp for Book Circular, K. P. 
KIDDER, Burlington, Vermont. 


M, QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Pur2 Italian Bees and Queens, Send for Circular. 
LAX DRESSING Machinery for Sale.—Consist- 

@ ing of one Mallory & Sanford Brake ($455 size), 4 Setts 

Steel scutching knives, seed whipper, Tow Sleaker, shafting 

pullies, belting, &c., in complete order—little used, : 

JOHN D. BUCKELEW, Jamesburg, N. J. 

















Silver’s Improved Flax Puller. 
WILSON H. BLACKWELL, 
Sole Agent, 144 Pearl-st., New York, 
Pulls 4 acres a day. Send for a Circular. 





J.B. James’ Resendale Cemet 
Works, manufactures a superior quality of ROSENDALE 
CEMENT. Address J. B. JAMES, 29 Cedar-st., New York, 


Tue PEOPLE’S CLOTHES WRINGER, the best, 
the cheapest, and most durable, Cork Rolls, Cog Wheels, 
Galvanized Iron Frame. Depot of the Company 494 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $9.00. Agents and Shippeys liberal-, 
ly dealt with. Send for Circular. A 








Supply. 
FE ne to a the pressing Bf nal of bg laborers felt 
a arts o e country, especia) n the Western States. 
the AMERICAN EMIGRANT COMPANY has organized 
system by which men Can be supplied in any number that 
may as ai to any designated locality in any State in 
» Union. 

This object is accomplished by postions in a given neighbor- 
hood combining together and ordering such men and women 
as they need, These men or women are forwarded in com- 
panies from twenty to fifty under the care of a conductor to 
a point determined on, and then delivered to the parties (or 
their Agents) who have ordered them. The utmost care is 
taken by the Company in the selection of the Emigrants at 
New York, and the wishes of the parties ordering them as to 
their Nationality, age, and general qualifications are care- 
fully attended to. 

ayment is required in advance of a sufficient sum to 
pay the traveling expenses to the point indicated, the Com- 
pany’s fee for the services rendered, and the costof the con- 
ductor who accompanies the party. Legal contracts are 
made with the Emigrants in accordance with the instructions 
received both as to the rate of wages to be paid, and the 
length of engagement made. 

_By this means the Emigrants constantly arriving in New- 
York, may be sor oy all through the country and with small 
cost to the employer, as the expense of transportation will, 
in all cases be stipulated to be repaid by the Emigrant. 

A large number of carefully selected SwEDISH, GERMAN, 
and Brrviss farm laborers are expected to arrive during the 
present season, and it is suggested to farmers in all sections 
of the country to avail themselves without delay of the op- 
portunity thus afforded of obtaining mate and female help 
in the promptest and most economical manner. 

For further particulars Address 

JOHN WILLIAMS, 
General Agent for Emigration, 
8 Bowling Green, New York. 


A MERICAN ROOFING COMPANY. 
is GREEN’S PATENT. 

This Company is now prepared to furnish one of the best 
articles of ROOFING ever introduced, consisting of aSTOUT 
MATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBER, hardened by acoat of METALLIC PAINT, 
prepared express ‘5 

The WHOLE FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is 
WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of weather, 

It rolis up and unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth. 

It is designed for covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS, DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS, It can be 
laid down by any sensible working man, 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 

It can be seen in use and samples had by applying at the 
Office of the Company. No. 94 Wall-st., New York, 

HENRY SMITH, Agent. 








English Elastic. Roofing. 


Put up ready for use, in 40 gallon iron bound bbls. War- 
ranted the most durable and economical paint now in use. 
for all kinds of roofs, exposed iron work, &c. Also “Linsee 
Oil Substitute,” raw and boiled. The best and cheapest 
paint oil made, F, A. WHITING & CO, 

Victoria White Lead “Works, 
104 Water-st., New York. 





EAKY SHINGLE, CANVAS or FELT ROOFS 

4can be made water-tight by using the GUTTA PERCHA 

CEMENT. LEAKY TIN ROOFS will wear five times as 

long if coated with the GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT, 

the best Paint for Agricultural Implements, out-buildings, 
Fences, &c., &c. Manufactured ready for use by the 

JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
_ _No.%8 William-st., cor, Liberty, New-York. 
Sole Manufacturers of the Gutta Percha Cement Roofing. 


PUT NO®.YOUR .TRUST.AN A BROKEN » REED. 


Cedar closets or Cedar wood uncombined and alone 
are useless—worse than worthless--as protection against 
Moths. No known combination but 


SEDAK GAMPHUR 


is a defence, and that is—is emphatically all that is de- 
sired—being Certain, Durable, Fragrant, and it is withal 
Cheap. Itis sold by Druggists. Factured by 

HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Boston. 


MERRY CHIMES. 
A NEW JUVENILE MUSIC BOOK. 


By_L. O. Emerson, Author of “GOLDEN WREATH,” “HARP 
or Jupau,” &c, Containing Elementary Instructions, At- 
tractive Exercises and Several Hundred Popular Songs, Su- 
perior to all Similar Works in many essential points and des- 
tined to be the Most Popular and Salable Book for Schools, 
Seminaries, and the Young Folks at Home ever published. 
The Songs are not old and time-worn, but New, Fresh, and 
Sparkling. Suited to all occasions and Alive with the Spirit 
of the Times. A large number now first appear in print. 
Specimen. pages, containing several choice pieces, will be 
sent to any one on application. Price of “MERRY CHIMES,” 
50 cents. #5a dozen, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington-street, Boston. 


India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $1 75 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEAS’S I. R. GLOVE MF’G CO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 


UNE NO. OF DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED 
@? MONTHLY. and MME. DEMOREST’S_ MIRROR OF 
FASHIONS, contain Brilliant Novelties, New Music, in 
Memoriam of President Lincoln, with Portrait, and View of 
the Funeral Procession ; large and elegant Steel Engravings; 
Illustrated Poem by Theodore Tilton, and other valuable 
Copies 8 conte, Malied wee ga veeupe Ot mene, Hanis 

» 5 aile ee on rece 0} ce, oO, 

Beekman-st., New York. ‘ P 




















WISCONSIN. 
iowa, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY. 





ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHINE 4 


hekexekek 





Simple, Strong and Durable. 
And unapproachable for speed, power and effectiveness 
of operation. 
Dealers Supplied, Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-st., New-York. 


$275. SEVEN OCTAVE. $275. 
ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements. 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low price. Our instruments received the highest 
award at the World’s Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute. Warranted five years. ‘Terms 
net Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular, 


CHALLENGE.—We offer for sale a new no 
chimney Kerosene Oil Burner, that gives a most brilliant 
light without smoke or odor, that can not be extinguished 
H 4 sudden motions, burns without a chimney, and fits almost 
all Kerosene Lamps and Lanterns. We challenge the world 
to produce its equal. The Public has long demanded such «a 
burner, as chimneys are easily and often broken, and it will 
eventually come into use in every house where Kerosene oil 
is used, Send fifty cents and get sample by return mail. 
Agents Wanted in every County in the United States, with 
whom liberal arrangements will be made. 
Address NEW YORK LAMP CO.,, 
259 Pearl-st., New York, 


GAS 


Is constantly made by a beautiful Machine in the Window 
at 17 Courtlandt-st., without 5 ) >, or 
CARE. Machines for 5 or even 250 Burners. Call and ex- 
amine. Manufactors of the New “2 in 1” Mower and Reap- 
er, With Self-Kake, and GIVING DOUBLE SERVICE, Combined 
Wheel Plow and Cultivator. Rights for Sale-—Send for Cir- 
culars, Address J. W. BAIN, Prest, American Agricultural 
Works, 17 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Heusekeepers Take Notice! 
D. LAKE’S FLY TRAP. 
Patented June 21, 1864, and Jan, 10, 1865, Sent by express, 
on receipt of $5. Address DAVID LAKE, 
Smith’s Landing, New Jersey. 


PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES. 


For Merchants, Druggists, Bonmals, small Job Printers, 
&c. Address ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New York. 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c,, Six cents, 


ME. DEMOREST’S EXQUISITE TOILET 

PREPARATIONS.—Lilly Bloom and Roseate Bloom, 
for improving the complexion ; Curling Cream, for beautify- 
ing the hair, and Everlasting Perfume Packets. 50 cts, each. 
Sold by all druggists ; mailed tree on receipt of price. Mme,’ 
DEMOREST’S Emporium of Fashions, 473 Broadway. 


Patent Cantering . Horses. 


Run by the weight of the rider on any good road, Every 
boy and girl wants one, Prices $12 to $25. Invalids Travel- 
ing Chairs, for in or out-door use. Prices $20 to $50. Send 
stamp for Circular, 8, W. SMITH, 90 William-st., N. Y. 


Milistone Dressing... Diamonds, 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., ‘New- 
York City.. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send_ postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 
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The Universal Clothes Wringer, 
WITH COG WHEELS. 
Prices—No, 1%, $12; No. 2, $10 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 

«© This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it."—J, P. HuGG1ns, Lovejoy's Hotel. 

“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanks- 
giving on Mondays for the invention of your excellent 

ringer.”—Rev. THEO. L, CUYLER, 

“We think the Machine much more than ‘pays for itself 
every year in the saving of garments.”—O, Jupp, Am. Agr. 

“The inventor of this Machine may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has changed one of the most toilsome 

arts of Woman's work intoa most attractive amusement,”— 
Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER, 

“ T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentinent.”—Rev. Dr. BELLows, 

C#™~ On receipt of price from any part of the country 
where we have no canyassers, we send the Wringer' free of 
freight charges 

A good canvasser wanted in every township. 

R. OC. BROWNING, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHAT MATCHLESS BEAUTY ; 
Lingews on every glossy wave and rip.et of her 
lovely hair, 


IVINS’ 
‘PATENT 


HATZ 
| GRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving La- 
dies hair. No heat used, and 
no injury to the hair. 
They are put up in beauti- 
ani ae fully lithographed boxes con- 
ES MY LE taining one sett (1 doz.) assort- 
ed lengths, with full directions for use accompanying 
each box. 
No Lady’s toilette is complete without them, For sale 
throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied by any 
lirst-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Philadelphia, or 


Boston. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
E. IVINS, Sixth-st. and Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. T. HAYWARD, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The above Cut represents one side ot the New Memoria. 
Medallion, and on the other isa True Likeness of our Late 
President. ‘There is no person in the Union but what will 
want one of these asa Memento and Keepsake, I will send 
a Sample on the receipt of 50 cents, I want an Agent in 
every city and town in the country, to whom especial in- 
ducements are offered. 

B. T. HAYWARD, Man pfactorin Hevelen, 
203 adwiy, New York. 


Lalors? Sheep & Lamb 





s = = = 
Dipping Composition, 

Cures ScaB, Ticks and Lick on SHEEP or CATTLE, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its quality, and 
adds to the general health of the sheep, without danger 
from taking cold, 

For particulars apply to 

LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y 
Agents wanted for every State. 
Also for sale, wholesale and retail by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
and H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New-York. 








Nishwitz’s Monitor Mower 


and Reaper. 
The Best, Lightest Draft, and Cheapest Ma- 
chine in the Market. 
Four different sizes—fully Warranted. For Descriptive 
Circulars, References, &c., Address 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
J. N. CLOYES, (for Central and Western N, Y.,) Utica. 
P. S. MESEROLE, (for I11., and the West,)Chicago, Ill. 
R. SINCLAIR & CO., (for Maryland and Virginia,) 
Baltimore, Md, 
F. NISHWITZ, Manufacturer and Proprictor, 
Williamsburgh, L. L., N. Y. 


The Best in America. 








The Railway Horse Power that is unequalled for ease ot 
team, amount of power, and has never failed to take the 
FIRST PREMIUM OVER ALL ITS COMPE- 
TITORS wherever tested. The Combined Thresher and 
Cleaner that Cleans equal to any Fanning Mill, 
fit for Mill or Market. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills 
Wood Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, &c, All of the BEST 
in market, Send in orders early, as we are governed by “first, 
come, first served.” For further information send for Cir- 
cular, Address R. & M. HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 


S HALSTED’S 
a PAT. IMPROVED 
HORSE 
Hay Fork 





Lightness, Simplicity 
"c9st ‘2 HONVIN dqiINaLvd 
‘peutquiog Ayipiqeang 


After extensive introduction and thorough trial, is now 
offered to the public in its improved form. Agents wanted. 
Town, County, and State Rights for sale. Send for acircular. 
Address A. M. HALSTED, 67 Pear)-st., New-York. 


WVIRE FOR HORSE RAKES, best 
quality at lowest rates. For foie by . 
98 William-st. of Worn cl 





GARDEN & CEMETERY 
ADORNMENTS. 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, &&. 
Summer Houses, 
AREORS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, &c. 
WIRE TRELLISES AND ARCHES, 
FOR VINES, FLOWERS, &c. 


TRON FURNITURE, 


Bedsteads of Every Description 
For Dwellings, Public Institutions, Hospitals, 
Prisons, &c. 

Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, &c, 


STABLE FIXTURES 


Hay Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, &e. 


IRON RAILING, 


For enclosing Cemetery Plots, Offices, Dwellings, 
Public Squares, &c. 











Having. purchased the business of the New York Wire 
Railing Company, HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHA®M late Agents, 
we are now the exclusive Owners and Manufacturers of 
Patent Wire Railing and Farm 

Fencing, Window Guards, &c. 
And we offer to the public the largest variety of ORNA 


MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States, 
Particular attention given to Export trade. 


CHASE & CO. 


Warverooms 524 Broadway, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 





Union Mowing Machine. 


This Machine having been fully tested for the last four 
years, is recommended with confidence as the most com- 
plete and efficient in the market. It is capable of cutting 
grass, light or heavy, wet or dry, lodged or standing, and 
with strength, durability, ease of draft, light weight, and 
efficiency, it combines many minor conveniences, not found 
in other machines. PASCHALL MORRIS, 

Agricultural Warehouse, 1120 Market-st., Phil’a, 

Sole General Agent, for Eastern Penn., Southern half ot 

New Jersey, all Delaware and Maryland, 


Bullard’s Patent Hay Tedder. 


The attention of New York farmers is called to this new 
invention for spreading and turning Hay; second only to the 
Mower, in practical usefulness on the farm, It is simple in 
its construction, effectual in its operation, and wonderfully 
labor-saving., It has been thoroughly tested and has never 
failed to give satisfaction. No farmer who wishes to haye 
well-cured hay can afford to do without it. Price forS Fork 
Machine with Pole or Thills, $100. 6 Fork ones with Thills 
$85, deliverable in Syracuse, N. Y., or in New York City. 
SILAS C. HERRING, 251 Broadway 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer for the State of New York. 








Important to Flax Growers, 


Rundell’s Flax Brake and Scutcher combined. I want an 
Agent in every county in the loyal States to introduce a 
cheap, portable Flax Machine, Will do the work as RaPID- 
LY and SAVINGLY as any other, with ONE-TENTH the ex- , 
ense of machine and labor, For further description, send 
or circular (sent free), Address C. M. RUNDELL, Pike, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


— 


BONE TAFEU., 


Manufactured by the LODI MANUFACTUR. 
ING CO., from Bones, Dried Night Soil and 
*) Guano ground fine, 

The Bone is well known for its lasting effects, 
and iw Night Soil and Guano for their quick 
action, the combination producing a fertilizer 
EQUAL to Guano, and far superior to Super- 
{J phosphate or Ground Bones. Farmers using it 

‘| during the past two years, speak of it in the 
highest terms. Price "$50 per ton, Packed in 
# bbls. of 200 Ibs. each. 

Address LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

66 Courtlandt-st.. New York. 
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Buy the Simplesi---Halsied’s. 
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BUY THE BESTS 





AND REAPER. 


The superiority of this Machine is beyond dispute. At its 
first introduction it took the lead of the market, and the 
peculiar features covered by its patent, togeth- 
er with the many improvements added, have kept it far in 
advance of all competitors.—In all points of a perfect Har- 
vester, and in important feature of durability, it is without 


an equal, 
Its great popularity is shown by the fact that 


PRICES 
GREATLY 


REDUCED. 


Circulars can Ye obtained of any of our Agents, or will 
be forwarded by mail, 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
MANUFACTORY, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 165 Greenwich-st., New York, 
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W. & B. DOUGLAS’ 
PATENT ROTARY BARREL PUMP 


Arranged with the Patent Barrel Attachment, the most 
complete and perfect article ever invented for PUMPING OIL 
and ALL KINDS OF LIQUIDS from BARRELS and other CASKS 
up into CANS, TANKS, &c. A most invaluable Fixture for oru 
STORES, OIL REFINERIES, DRUG STORES, PAINT MANUFACTO- 
Rigs, &¢,, &€. We make two regular sizes of this Barrel 
Pump, viz.: Nos. 1 and 2, No. 1 will pump from 8 to 10 gal- 
lons, and No, 2, from 16 to 20 gallons per minute. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited by] 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. oa 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of the article. 7 


Branch Warehouse, 87 John-st., N. Y., where samples of 
these and our various other kinds of Pumps, Hydraulic 
Rams; Garden Engines, Ship Pumps, Oil Well Pumps, Power 
Pumps, Chain Pumps, Iron Well Curbs, Iron Horse Posts, 
Grindstone Trimmings, Wrought Iron Butts and Hinges, 
&c., can be seen, 

ALL the principal HARDWARE MERCHANTS, PLUMBERS, 
TINNERS, and AGRICULTURAL DEALERS in this and other 
Countries, keep our MANUFACTURES, or will order them 
from us when called for 
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BEST FARMING LANDS in the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


In Tracts to suit Purchasers, AT LOW PRICES. 





THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY HAVE FOR SALE, 
900,000 ACRES of the best Farming Lands in the Country. 


The road extends from Dunlcith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the extreme southern 











part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 miles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either 
side of the track, in no instance at‘a greater distance than fifteen miles. 

State of Illinois, 

The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its capacity to produce 
cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates 
the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 530,581,403 bushels; 
wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels; of which the farms of Illinois yielded 188,856,185 bushels 
of Indian corn; 33,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States, 

Grain—Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, IWinois is also the great cattle State of the 
Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, sheep, horses and mules; and in 
the important interest of pork packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie 
lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons larger than the 
crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 

inducements to Settlers. 

The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the older States, is 
particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Ilinois Central Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 
acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggregate of sales 
than in any one year since the opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, 
suited to the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts,as may be required by the capitalist and stock 
raiser, The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; churches and schools 
are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all the great 
markets is made easy through railroads, canals and rivers. 

. PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or for 
cash. <A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price ds made to those who buy forcash. _ 
EXAMPLE: 


Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three 
years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. 





INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. INTERYET. PRINCIPAL. 
Cash Payment,..... doccrecceos@lBGe 100 00 Payment in two years,..ccesececesees $6 00 100 00 
Payment in one year,......- «+ 12 00 100 00 «“ three years,.....cseseoes 100 00 


The Same Land may be Purchased for &360 Cash. 
Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will be furnished 
on application, in person or by letter, to 


























The Clipper one Horse Mower 


is adapted to every variety of surface, and to cutting every 
kind of grass. 

This Machine iscapable of cutting three-fourths to one 
acre of the heaviest grass per hour, and can be drawn as 
easily by one horse as ordinary two-horse Mowers by two 
horses, 

The height of cut can be varied by the driver while the 
Machine is in motion, and without leaving his seat. It is 
simple, durable, and not likely to get out of order. 

Two-Horse Mowers and combined Machines of the same 
pattern, R. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 

189 & 191 Water-st., New York. 





INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 1200, 

THE HorsE Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally, 

Orders rompty attended to, ¥ aeerouing.. 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 


Buy the Best---HMalsted’s, 











‘LAND COMMISSIONER, Iinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
MARYLAND FARMS.—GEOGRAPHI- 


45 cal description of Maryland, with Catalogue of 
Maryland Lands, for sale by 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
Land Agents, 
48 Lexington-street, (Up stairs,) 
Baltimore City, 
Embracing a description of the Soil and Products of 


aryland. 
Send Twenty-five Cents for a Copy. 


ECURE A HOME.—Lands for sale in the Cele- 

brated Fruit Settlement of Hammonton, New Jersey, 80 
miles from Philadelphia, on Railroad, and near the New 
York Railroad.—No, better soil in the State.—Kor Fruits, 
Vegetables and Early Gardening, is the best in the Union,— 
Hundreds of Acres now producing to be seen, on which is 
made from $200 to per acre. Mild and healthy climate, 
Soft Water, Churches, Schools, Mills, Stores, &c. Price from 
$20 to $25 per acre, for 20 acres and upward. 10-acre fruit 
farms, $300. Terms easy. Title perfect, For full information 
Address R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, N, J, Letters answered, 


Cheap Maryland Farms. 


$10 to $30 = acre, convenient to Railroad, Navigation, 
Churches, Schools, &c., &c., situated on the Eastern Shore, 
Many northern families are settling here. Descriptive circu- 
lars giving all information sent free to all applicants. 
ddress H. P. CHAMBERS, Farm Agent, 
Federalsburg, Md. 











ARMS FOR SALE of 40 to 180 acres each, of 

the richest agricultural land in_ Rock Co., Wis. near 
Janesville City, well timbered. The Madison. railway runs 
through and the Southern Wisconsin on their border. Apply 
tod. t & PEASE, Jancaville, or to I, F. DAWSON, 9 Kast 
15th-street, New York, 
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FREE MISSOURL 


The Missouri Land Company, 
CAPITAL STOCK, $560,000. 
Office No; 12 North Fifth Street, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
DIRECTORS : 
E. W. FOX, of Pratt & Fox, 
W. H. MAURICE, late County Collector. 
MADISON MILLER, Fund Commissioner Pacific R. R. 
W. H. BENTON, late Pomeroy & Benton. 


CHAS. H. HOWLAND, State Senator. 
Co 


_H. HOWLAND, Pres't. ) M. MILLER, Land Commissioner 
Gi MAURICE, V.-Prs. t PeLIX COSTE, Treasurer, 


Purchase and Sell Real Estate of all descrip 
tions. Attend tothe Payment of Taxes, for non-resi- 
dents; and the development or sale of Mineral Lands.—Have 
extra facilities for placing Capital seeking investment in 
Western Lands.—Will loan monies on productive Real-Es- 
tate Security, in City or Country as may be desired. 

Emigrants seeking Homes, or Agents for Colo- 
nies desiring to locate large bodies of Lands will find it to 
their advantage to apply to this Company. 


All Communications promptly answered without charge. 





The undersigned is personally acquainted with the above 
named Gentlemen, and cheerfully testifies to their high re- 


spectability, trustfulness, and ability as business men. 
FREDERICK MUENCH, State Senator. 


FARMS IN THE WEST. 


Gently rolling Prairie, interspersed with groves of timber. 
One of the finest agricultural districts in the West, is now 
just opened out to the convenience of Railroad facilities and 
market, Its geographical location, adaptation to FARMING, 
GARDENING and DarrYIna@, is unsurpassed in the West. This 
beautiful and desirable section of country is located 30 to 40 
miles southeast of the City of Chicago, Illinois, comprising 
the Middle and Southern portion of the Co. of Lake, Indiana, 

The Chicago and Great Eastern Railroad just completed, 
and now in running order, passes through the heart of this 
County, making Crown Point, which is the County seat, a 
point, the most important town on the road between Chi- 
cago, and Logansport, Indiana, 

The price of improved farms range from $20 to $30 per 
acre. Unimproved lands from $10 to $15 per acre. We now 
have ten (10) improved Farms for sale—varying in size from 
150 to 1,30) acres each—we have also 5000 acres of unimproved 
lands, which will be sold in quantities to suit purchasers, 

For farther particulars, Address (enclosing stamp) 


CLARK & CLEVELAND, Real Estate Agents, 
Crown Point, Lake Co., Indiana. 


@UPERIOR FARM LAND!—29,000 
Acres at low prices and accommodating terms,—Frank- 
linville Tract. loucester County, New Jersey, 25 miles 
south of Philadelphia, on Railroad running from Philadel- 
hia and Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit pees. 
Sirculars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. Wm. Parry, 
and others, with full information, sent free by addressing 
d H, COFFIN & CO., Franklinville, Gloucester Co., 
New-Jersey. Also Improved Farms from 20 Acres upward. 











0 ACRES of choice Illinois land, 500 is ex- 

cellent timber, 300 rolling Prairie adjoining, within 
six miles of three different Railroads in Marion Co., IIL, 
from 10to 15 dollars per acre. Enquire of J.0.CHANU, Esq. 
Salem, or L. E. MINER, Toulon, Illinois. 


‘New Dwarf Celery. 


Strong Plants of this superb variety will be ready from 
15th June to 15th July. 

Price $1 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000; $50 ger 10,000, carefully 
packed to ship to any part of the United States, Plain print- 
ed _ directions for the culture and winter preservation of 
Celery accompanying each package, instructive alike to the 
Amateur or Gardener, containing as it does our experience 
of 18 years as Market Gardeners. 

ENDERSON & FLEMING, 67 Nassau st., New York. 


To my Customers ! 


As in the hight of the overwhelming business of the past 
busy season, I was unable to find time to respond to all let- 
ters of inquir y received, { would now oy general notice to 
my patrons that if any of them failed to receive the seed 
ordered, (which occasionally happens from the breaking of 
packages, miscarriage, indistinctness of address, dishon€st 
of officials, and like causes,) if they will notify me of the tact, 
I will refund their money or place it to their credit for nex 

“peason, as ae’ i! elect, as I insure all seed ordered to reac. 
them, AMES J. H. GREGORY Marblehéad, Mass, 








PARSONS & CO., 


at Flushing, near New York. 
Call attention to the planting of EVERGREENS ior 
which this month is the time, 
No class of trees will so enliven the lawn or pleasure 
grounds during the winter season. 
They offer nearly 200 varieties of fine size and form with 
good roots, Among them are 
NORWAY SPRUCE, 
Scotcu Fir, 
AUSTRIAN PINE. 
HEMLOCK SPRUCE. 
CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, 
IRISH JUNIPER. 
SWEDISH JUNIPER. 
PYRAMIDAL JUNIPER. 
BHOTAN PINE, 
DwakF PINE. 
Errct YEw. 
AMERICAN ARBOR VIT2. 
SIBERIAN do do 


Also of small size the following more rare varieties, 


DwakF Norway SPRUOR. 
WeeEpiIne' do do 
ORIENTAL SPRUCE. 
CONICAL do 
CEPHALOTAXUS, 
CUNNINGHAMIA, 
CHAMAECYPARIS VARIEGATA. 
JUNIPERUS OBLONGA PENDULA, 
O S8QUAMATA 

Picea NORDMANIANA, 

do CEPHALONICA, 

do PICHTA, 

do FIRMA. 

do G@RANDIS. 

do NOBILIS. 
PINUS UNCINATA, 

do S8TROBUS COMPACTA, 

do MONTICOLA. 
PODOCARPUS, 
RETINOSPORA PISIFERA, 
TAXUS ADPRESSA, 

do ELEGANTISSIMA, 

do AUREA, 

do ERICOIDES, 
THUJA AUREA. 

do PENDULA. 

do Hoveryt. 

do OCCIDENTALIS COMPACTA, 

do .PLICATA, 
THUJIOPSIS BOREALIS, 
TORREYA TAXIFOLIA, 


ALSO 
CAMELLIAS, in excellent health, 
STOVE PLANTS in variety, 
RHODODENDRONS, both seedling and worked plants, and 
in great variety of color. 
For varieties and prices they refer to their Catalogues for 
which address them at 


Flushing, near New-York. 





Turnip Seed by Mail. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO.,15 Johnsest., N.¥., 
offer 

their Pure and Selected Stocks of Turnip Seed by mail, 

postage pre-paid, at the following rates : 


EARLY WHITE DUTCH,........ per oz., 10 cts.; per lb., $1 
GERMAN TELTOW,............0+ oY ae sf 2 
Rep Top 8traP LEafF,......... a ” 1 
ENGLISH WHITE GLOBE,....... ee! a = 75e. 

- “ NORFOLE,.... . 2 * - Fe. 
LonG WHITE FRENCH,......... *. sf 1 

: ~ “TAREARD.....00¢ 7 iO - 1 
YELLOW STONE............ i ~. a = ” 1 
GOLDEN BALL, extra fine,...... oa 1 
YELLOW ABERDEEN,........... ?. > - 1 
YELLOW FINLAND,... ......00 ae a 2 5 
DaLe’s HYBRID........ ......46 "a ” Te. 
IMPROVED RUTA-BAGA,. ..... > = 1 
SKIRVING’S ae! diswedesy . is eo ? 1 
LaIne’s i - cossnnnbes =) ee ” 1 


TRADE PRICE LIST of the Above for 
Dealers,‘ just published. 
Also 
Pure LONG ORANGE CARROT SEED can be 
sown in this latitude up to the first of July, 
15 cts. per 0z.; $1.50 per Ib. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John-st., New-York. 





Turnip Seed. 


New Sweet German (best late keeping winter, true,) and all 
other best early and late Turnips, by mail or Express. Priced 
catalogues to any address. B. M. WATSOD > 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


AGRICULTU RIST STRAWBERRY, 25 cts. each. 
Osage Plants, 1000, $15 and $12. Grapxs, largest, lest, 
cheapest stock we know, Iona, Adirondac, Israella, Dela- 
ware, Concord, Hartford, Norton’s Virginia, Creveling, Dia- 
na, Rogers’ Hybrids &c., &c., Catawba, 1 and 2 year, per 1000, 
fi to $90. Roszs. 600 varieties, many very new and choice. 
ilies, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Tiger Flowers, Tuberoses, 100 $3 
to $6. GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTs, an immense 
stock; 74 fine bedders, our choice, packed, $10. GARDEN 
PLANTS.—Sweet Potato, Nansemond, 5000 packed, $15, Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Peppers, Egg a oe &c. Good Agents 
wanted by the month. Address . K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington Nursery, McLean Co., Ill. 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS.— 

Of best quality, during May and June, Put up to 
carry safely Jong. distances, Prices, 500, $2 ; 1,000, $3; 5,000, 
$13; 10,000, $25. ‘This variety is hardy, prolific, and profitably 
grown at the North, Send for our circular of instructions, 











and e ence of those growing them. Addr 
WeRRAY & CO., Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., O. 


We Have in course of Propagation 
235,000 CONCORD VINES. 
25,000 DELAWARE, 8,000 HARTFORD PROLIFIO, 
5,000 Rogers’ Hygrips, 3,000 Diana, 
3,000 Iona, 2,000 AprRONDAC, 
2,000 ALLEN’s HYBRID, 1,000 Isrartia, 


and numerous other valuable varieties, both old and new. 
We thank our customers for the liberal patronage they have 
bestowed, and assure them and all interested in vine and 
grape culture that no care or expense will be spared the 
present season to bring our vines to the HigHEsT STANDARD. 

Our Prices_will merit_the attention of Dealers and 
Planters. Responsible Agents are wanted in every 
town to form clubs, or to — the season in canvassing, 
Large commission will be given to such as can furnish relia- 
ble references; none others need apply. 

Address with Stamp, WM. PERRY & SON, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Grape ‘Vines Wantéd, 
Desirable next fall. 
10,000 Delaware. 
10,000 Concord. 
3,000 TFona,. 
1 year old, Ist and 2nd class. Address with prices, 
C. W. WARD, Box 419, New York City P. 0. 








important to Fruit Growers. 
THE GREAT RESULT at LENGTH ATTAINED. 


Best and Cheapest Fruit Basket 
in the World, 





This new Basket, made of Veneer, for Strawberries, &., 
is the most simple, useful, ingenious and cheap article of the 
kind now in use, It seems to have overcome all the objec- 
tions known to Fruit Growers or Fruit Dealers, as all alike 
are at once impressed with its manifest utility. The fact is 
now well known to every one that a tight box should never 
be used. This new Basket is thoroughly ventilated, remark- 
ably attractive in appearance when filled with fruit—and can 
be packed in one-quarter less space than the round basket or 
box,.—It is not only very strongly made, but is sold at a much 
less price than anything of the Kind now in market. 

Substantial Crates, to hold trom 12 to 96 quart baskets, and 
80 arranged that the berries can not spill out, even if the 
Crates are overturned, 


AMERICAN BASKET COMPANY, 
CORNER GROVE AND HIGH-GSTS., 
Office 313 CHAPEL-ST., New Haven, Conn. 


FRUIT BOXES. 


The Best and Cheapest one manufactured at ANSONIA, 
CONN., by JOHN H. DOOLITTLE. They can be shipped to 
any part of the country in pieces and put together by any 
person at the rate of 1500 per day, without any tools what- 
ever. Price $10 per 1000, for the parts, for quart size. 

Samples at AGRICULTURIST OFFICE. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE VENEBR FRUIT BASKET. 
BEECHER’S PATENT May 8ist, 1864. 

All Fruit Growers and Dealers who have small fruits that 
they wish to put into market economically, and in the best 
condition, and most salable manner, should use the cele- 
brated VENEER FRUIT BASKET. For cut and descrip- 
tion of Basket, see February and March numbers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Circulars of Basket and Crates sent on 
application to A. BEECHER & SONS, Westville, Conn. 

askets and Crates for sale by W. H. CARPENTER, 
90 Vesey-st., New-York, and other dealers. 


(CHEMICAL WHALE OIL SOAP, for preventing 
and removing insects-on Plants, Animals and Furn‘ture. 
Manufactured by W. H. PINN. 
No. 112 West 17th street, 
New-} 


~S ork, 


Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 
WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st,, New-York. 


Ammoniated Pacific Guano. 


A real guano, containing from seventy to eighty per. cent 
of Phosphate of Lime; to which has been added by a chem- 
ical process, a large percentage of actual Ammonia, so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to 
any other fertilizer, Price $80 per net ton. A liberal dis- 
count tothe Trade. 

Pamphlets with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass. 
State Assayer, and Dr, Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimonials 
from scientific ecrigultue showing its value, can be 

J. O. BAKER & CO. 




















obtained from Sellin 
181 Pearl-st., New fork 
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A. M. HALSTED, 


67 Pearl-st., New-York, 


Produce Commission Merchant, 
FOR THE SALE OF; 
ee ewer Tae 
ene ee [OM = 
Bonu de gRGR SZ AR ae 
Pe oRe RHE SaRaeee : 
DpmretSost OnekeResear ods 
Bode Rkt SA Qhreanhtse 
REFERENCES.—Benj. Loder, Beg, . Y,, Ex-Pres’t. Erie 
R. R., Fred. Bissell, Esq., Toledo, Cragin & la en 


and tulonaps Ill., Geo. M. Todd, Burlington, low: 
Send for WEEKLY PRIOk CURRENT, Marking Piate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTONSST. 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the E ditor of the American Agriculturist. 


GENERAL 
Purchasing Agency. 


The undersigned will Purchase to Order, on favorable 
terms, and at a moderate commission, any articles of neces- 
sity or luxury, of small or large value, such as Supplies for 
Families, Goods for Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, &c. 
Money sent_ by mail or otherwise, will be immediately ac- 
knowledged, and goods promptly forwarded as directed, 
Letters 0 a gary “will ree eive immediate attention. 

NOVER, JR., 160 Fulton-st., New-York. 


Refers by pont te to Opposite St. Paul’s Church, | 
Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., Esq.; A. D. Randolph, Esq. 


Produce ees Merchants, No. 4 Broadway, New: York, 
EFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 
H. D, Walbridge r Co., N. Y.{ King Brothers, Toledo, Ohio, 
Biiven, — & Co., ’ Kraus & Smith, sd 
E. Bliss, Esq., V.H. Ketcham, Esq., 
John A, Gibert, Esq. e G. P. Smith, Esq., Cley er’ a”) 
W., G. Hibbard, Esq., Chicago, Illinois. 


T YOY 
/ / 
FOUR YEARS IN SECESSIA: 
ADVENTURES 
AND BEYOND THE 
BY 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 
Special War Correspondent of the New York Tribune. 
This work embraces the author’s experiences through a 
wide range of stirring events, while accompanying the Na- 
tional Armies and Fleets, It will also include a full account 
of the capture, trventy months’ imprisonment, and escape of 
the author and his companion, Mr, ALBERT D. RICHARD- 
SON, With minute details of their perilous journey of 400 
miles through the enemies’ country, aided by Negroes and 
the famous Union Guides—DAN ELLIS, and the “NAME- 
LESS HEROINE.” This work will be published June Ist, 
and will be a book of great interest. 


The American Conflict, 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 

The fairness, thoroughness, and judicious arrangement of 
Vol. 1, of this work has gained for it both among its subscri- 
bers and the Newspaper Press of all parties, a degree of fa- 
vor nowhere accorded to any other history of the Rebellion. 
The concluding Volume will be issued at the earliest day 
practicable, consistent with accuracy and completeness. 

Experienced Canvassers are wanted for the above 
works, which are sold only by subscription. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, ies 


@he Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book 


(containing the latest discoveries), 
and the NucLrevus SWARMING SIDE- 
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WITHIN UNION LINES: 








OPENING BEE-HiIvE [a direct im- 
provement over other hives). See en- 
raving and pricesin May No, Pure 





Italian Quee ons, $5. Large Illustrated Circulars, and Terms 
to Agents sent free. 
Get the Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 


Address H. A. KING & BRO., Nevada, Ohio. 


EW MUSIC—THE NATION IN TEARS—IN 
Memoriam of President Siscoha, witha beautiful por- 
trait and monument; very solemn, solo, duet, trio or full 
chorus. Also “Love’on the Brain,” a very ainusing and 
opular song ; “Kiss me while I’m Sleeping,” sung by, Miss 
arris, with great applause, Also “ Petroleum’s, Wh: at's the 








Matter :” “Everybody's Love Song,” a real gem: = with 
beautiful title pages. Just published by WM. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, 39 Beekman-st. Sold by dealers in music and 


periodicals; mailed free on receipt of price, 39 cents each. 


$10 Made from $2.50. 


ents Wanted to sell the likeness of the late PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN AT HOME. BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED and peiae- 
ed in TINT, on paper, 18x24 inches. Sells readily for $1.00. 
Send 25 cents for sample to F, W. SUMNER & CO.,, No, 41 
Park Row, (up stairs) New York, 








a; ees 


THE SECRET ‘SERVICE, THE 
FIELD, THE DUNGEON, 
AND THE ESCAPE. 


By ALBERT D. RICHARDSON, 
Tribune Correspondent. 


The above work will appear in the best style of typogra- 
phy, containing two engravings on steel, and eight on wood, 
from the pencils of our first artists. 

It will embrace Mr. RICHARDSON’S UNPARAL= 
LELLED EXPERIENCE FOR FOUR YEARS. 

I. Travelling through the South in the SECRET SER- 
VICE OF THE TRIBUNE at the outbreak of the War. 

If. With our armies and fleets both East and West, dur- 
ing the first two years of the Rebellion. 

Ill. HIS THRILLING CAPTURE while running 
the batteries on the Mississippi River at Vicksburg, where 
more than half his companions were either killed or 
wounded. 

IV. HIS CONFINEMENT FOR 20 MONTHS 
IN SEVEN DIFFERENT REBEL PRISONS. 

Vv. HIS ESCAPE AND ALMOST MIRACU- 
LOUS JOURNEY BY NIGHT of nearly 400 miles, 
aided BY NEGROES AND UNION MOUNTAIN- 
EERS of North Carolina and Tennessee, through the ene- 
my’s country to our lines, 

It will abound in STIRRING EVENTS NEVER 
BEFORE GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC, 2nd contain 
especially minute details of the escape, which have not yet 
appeared, including a description of 

DAN ELLIS, the famous Union Pilot, 


AND THE 


“UNKNOWN GUIDE,” 


in the person of a Young Lady, who piloted Mr. Richard- 
son and his comrades by night, out of a Rebel ambush. 

In view of the author’s rich material, his well-known 
trustworthiness, and graphic descriptive powers, the pub- 
lishers feel justified in predicting a work of unusual inter- 
est, containing more of the 

Fact, incident and Romance of the War, 
than any other which has yet appeared, 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION.’ 

Agents wanted for every city, county and township in 
the United States. This work presents a rare opening to 
both men and women, who desire lucrative employment, 

For particulars, address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Suecessors to HURLBUT, SCRANTON & CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Sabbath School Superintendents 
and Teachers wiil be interested in the series of 
small, cheap, but comprehensive Lesson Books, on a 
new plan, entitled ‘‘ LEssons For EvERY SuNDAY IN THE 
Year.” They are arranged in series of 52 lessons each, 
with many notes, references, etc. These are selected 
so that with the ‘* Connecting History” they give a com- 
prehensive and connected view of the whole Bible. 
No. 1 embraces the period from the Birth of Christ to 
the end of Acts. No. 2 embraces the whole New Testa- 
ment in its connecting history, but is mainly upon the 
second part of the book. No. 3 extends from Adam to 
Elijah; and No. 4 (not yet ready) will extend from 
Elijah to Christ. They are approved and used by all de- 
nominations ; and are adapted to scholars of all ages, 
able to read the Bible. Nos, 1, 2, and 3, are now 
ready. Asan evidence of their value, it may be stated 
that of No. 1, the first issued, about 150,000 copies 
have already been called for. Price of each series, 15 
cents each ; $1 50 per dozen; $12 per 100, Ifto go by 
mail, 4 cents each extra for postage; or, if in packages of 
ten or more 3 cents each. As specimens, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
will be sent post-paid for 50 cents. Address Publisher of 
American Agriculturist, New York. 


The Prairie Farmer. 


Commencement of New Volume, July Ist. 





The commencement of a new volume affords a good op- 
portunity to subscribe for the most eee and valuable 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and e Paper in the West, 
The FARMER is published WEEKLY, in gem!-Annasl Volumes 
at TWO DOLLARS per year, or ONE DOLLAR for Six 
months. For Western Farmers, or those interested in farm- 
ing in the West, it is of great value, treating of all the pecu- 
liarities relating to WESTERN Farming, Fruit Growing, and 
giving each week a carefully prepared Live Stock and Pro- 
duce Market Report. 

The condition, prospects, and extent of the growing cro 
is recorded weekly, giving the best idea that can be obta “4 
ed on these points as it comes from the Farmers themselves, 

Subscription from Jnly to January, $1.00. 

Clubs of 10 will entitle the sender to a copy free for the 
same time. 

All subscriptions received in June will receive the paper 
from the time the subscription is a to the close of the 
year. Good Agents wanted everywh 

Address EMERY & & Co.,, Chicago, Tl, 


Buy the Lightest---Halsted’s, 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, These 
prices are positively good only to July 1st.] 








Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture............... epcccces 2 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book... oo BS 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals..... +. 100 


American Bird Fancier.............0+ 
American Rose Culturist.............. 
American Weeds and useful Plants.. 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)...... 
Barry’s Fruit Garden.. eeocccceresecccccccces 
Beecher’s (Henry Ward) Fruit, Flowers and d Farming.. ae 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion..... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier .... 
Blake’s Farmer's Encyclopedia. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy........ 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultifator’s Manual..... 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant... 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor,... 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide.............. eoese 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English and German). or 
Breck's Book of Flowers........... évdepacdwadebecdecstall 
Browne's Field Book of Manures................006 see 
Buist’s Flower garden Directory.............. cose 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener..................0. 
Burr's Vegetables of America........... 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book.. 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide........... vabeddeeerens 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.,..... saaeaiasd ea stbenasoes 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. canvadedite 


Cole’s Veterinarian..... eerccccccoce sesccsies ensccosences 
colmee ee Nes cacatessdcecenedenqaeee phsatans ag 
pe Aang 's bet pri CRY as Cidineucnavanaueune 
tage Bee-K oorer PE ee TTT COE OEE EET OPE 
Cotten Planters’ Manual (Farner) Lpacevnidsieniiscaleend winnie 
Dadd’ 8 Modern Horse Docto es 
Dana's Muck Manual...... dedandsecceaenune 
DOG ONG GUN LOOPED) occ. ccccscccecececcedcccets 
Downing's Landscape fp ae (new Edition) 
Downing's Cottage Residences, 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of ee 
Eastwood on Cranberry.......-sccsesecscccecces 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide..°.7": 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny. 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and ——— 
Flax Culture...... (Ready next penis " 
French’s Farm Drainage ................ 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture... 
PIE CRUG cn cvacacsduadcanaseacses 
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Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses........... a 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming |. vicseecdenedie sions 
Pualler’s Grape Culturiat.........ccoccccccecccccccse papaadie 
Fuller’s Strawberry Cultnrist..............cceee0. ERS 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding ae 
Gray's Manual! of Botany and Lessons’ in one Voi....... 4 
Gray’s How Plants Grow...... (NAW gemndessexendebads 1 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery... sve 125 
Haraszthy Grape Celta, Oe ‘ 5 
Harris’ ces — ° Vegetation, plain BO 
do do. colored plates... 4 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers.. ben cadedadeugeudecdeauce 1 75 
Hints to Riflemen, oF — eland,. 150 
Hop Culture........ rhe Seens OS ReeenaGedePepesessee 40 
How to Buy a Farm “ 4 one to Find One 1% 
Jaques’ Fruits and Fruit 60 
Jennings on Cattle, Sheep, 150 
Johnston's ppriceieret 1% 
Johnston’s Elements of 1% 
Kemp's Landscape Gard 2 00 
Langstroth - the mone Bee ansse beegenseieil sevsee 200 
Loudon's (Downir = Flower Garden c- oo 
Leuchar’s Howto alld Nc saadeccssdpudaed - 150 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters ~ epee Wereees ecevcccee - . OO 
Liebig’s Modern Agriculture................. Sdifecdecees EO 
Linsley’s (D. C,) Morgan Horses o00ssepeed aceneed etnasces 1 50 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and CL: Flint. 1 06 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor .................... 83 50 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Management ae 8 50 
McMahon's — NEE p cctveciceis cccckcciwes 250 
Miles on the Horse's f00t.... ....cccccccccvcessee coeecoes oo »% 
Morrell’s American Shepherd.................008 eodeeses 1% 
OSS OS. aa ara ee Seccs 
National Almanac and Annual Record.. covescccons 2D 
Neill’s Practical Gardener....(Pardce)...........-.... « 156 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture .........0 000 00007" 5 
Olcott’s Sorgho and Imphee..... . .............. ccoecces 2B 
CINE fic b.dis scndtixotnesacientsnes wenehartsonedans 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c... °°" +-+--(paper) ‘80 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ............. ceseces yhelvee % 
ra I a Sia en va ncdiga glans aprantae 150 
Phantom Bonqnuet, or Skeleton Leaves. (02°3222252.000° 1 50 
Pedder’s Land Measurer.............0+20+- cas adeoge evwiess 60 
quinbys Mysteries of Bee keeping. . Ay PR Palen 
SE ae ene eseeeh P x 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry............scesceces - 150 
fandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Hushanary... ..... - 10 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden............ . 800 
Beevers OreegeG TOGIOR,. ccccsscsésacosescavacedes ° . 50 
Rural Affairs. ...(bound)....2 Vols. . each. a> ae 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library. ‘set 6f3 Vols. .m a F 
do do 8 Vols. ‘mage veeee 850 
Schenck’s Gardener’ 8 Text De istiticadnies tacos vi 
Shepherd’s Own BOOK,.........secscseseses - 23 
Smiths Lamdseape Gag y ates Me oh _ 
Smith’s Landscape "pes PFS .. % 
Spencer's Bducation of Riles: ree ee ae 30 
everts see - @ socyectccscecentelee 2 Ue 
en Acres E nopgh. 150 
Thaer’s (A. D ine ciples ot Ageattar: . 250 
Thomas’ Fruit Cultu * 150 
Thompson's Food of Animals. " 100 
TODRSCO CMPUNEO oc ccce. 0s wepene vocccsece 2B 
‘Todd's (8S, E.) Young F: . 150 
Tucker's Register Rural . 8 
Vaux’s Villas and Cot 3 00 
Walden’s Complete 80} 146 
War der’s edzes and Bv@rgreens............06.-..cesces 150 
Waring’s Elements of Agrienltnre betinee 10% 
wateos’ s American Home Gar@en,... ... . 200 
Wax Flowers (Art of ee _ nee aa - 1 
Wheat Plant (John A aay Dehaeas : 
Woodward's Country Homes....... ae 


Yonatt and Spooner on the Horse .. 
Youatt and Martin on neste iis 966000 
Youatt oa the Hog.. 
Youstt on Sheep s<oecescee-ove . 
Youmans’ onal Science. ..17'7°: sees vere 
Youmans’ Chemistry 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


A uniform standard of Weights, and a correct system 
of weighing, are subjects claiming the attention of every 
wndividual in the community. 

A correct Scale is a just arbiter between buyer and seller, 
and it is of the utmost importance that an instrument so uni- 
versally called upon to decide questions of great valuein the 
daily and hourly transactions of business, should be of such 
reliability and exactness as to secure the confidence of au 
those who may be affected by the results indicated, 

The invention of these Scales, and the improvements that 
have been from time to time adopted, are the result of many 
years’ close observation and practical experience ; and we 
have now brought them to such a degree of accuracy that 
they may safely be relied upon in every transaction by weight. 
Their construction is upon the most correct mathematical 
principles; all defects so commonly met with in compound 
balances have been overceme by practical skill and faithful 
workmanship; and hence their operation is delicate, and in 
every case unerringly correct. 

The reputation which these Scales have acquired has been 
of steady growth from the commencement to the present 
time, and is based upon the principal adopted by us, and ney- 
er deviated from, of allowing none but perfect weighing ma- 
chines to go forth from our establishment. 

By a strict adherence to this principle, the confidence of 
the publicin the accuracy ot these weighing-machines has 
steadily increased, and with it the demand. 

We have received many awards of premiums of Gold and 
Silver Medals, from nearly all the Scientific Associations and 
Institutes in the United States, also numerous first premiums 
from State and County Agricultural Societies at their annual 
fairs; but the most satisfactory testimonials which we have 
received are from the thousands of business men—including 
the Managers of Railroads, the Officers of Government, and 
other Public Works, Merchants, Manufacturers, the For- 
warders of merchandise, and others—who have, during the 
last thirty years, subjected these scales daily tosevere usage, 
and to the most rigorous tests. 

Nearly all the Railroads in the United States are supplied 
with Scales of our manufacture. Fairbanks’ Scales are also 
almost exclusively in use on all the principal Railroads of 
Great Britain. 

From over one hundred different modifications of our 
Scales we have selected the following illustrations of a few 
of the leading sizes and kinds, which will serve to show that 
they are adapted toa great variety or uses, to suit the re- 
quirements of every branch of business, 


HAY AND CATTLE SCALES, 





For weighing loaded Wagons, Carts, Live Stock, Produce, 
&c. Constructed of Iron, with steel bearings, and not liable 
to derangement or damage by exposure to the weather. ‘ 

} han ten thousand of these convenient and durable 
a. been put up by us in all parts of the United States 
and the British Provinces. They are of five sizes, viz.; two, 
three, four, six and ten tuns, and will be set by experience 
workmen in any part of the United States or the Canadas. 

They are made with a shallow pit, or with no pit at all, 
according to location, as the purchaser may prefer, 


COAL DEALERS’ SCALES, 





Similar in their construction tothe Hay Scale. Used exten- 
sively by coal dealers and miners, also in Iron Houses and 
Founderies, Capacity—Two, Three, Four tuns. This Scale 
may be set in the barn-floor or elsewhere, and used for weigh- 

Hay, Grain, Live Stock, &c. It may be either stationary 
or so arranged as to be easily removed from place to place 
when required. Coal dealers and others who are about pur- 
chasing Scales will do well to examine the evidences upon 
which we base our claim for superiority, 


RAILROAD DEPOT AND WAREHOUSE 
SCALES, 


WITH TWOIRON PILLARS AND SLIDING POISE BEAM, 

These Scales are placed in the floor of the building, andare 
constructed wholly of iron, with cast-steel bearings, and not 
iiable to wear or lose their adjustment by use. The beam is 
sustained upon iron pillars, with a neat architectural finish, 
They are in general used by Railroad corporations; also in 
stores and warehouses, 


HOPPER SCALES FOR GRAIN. 


— 


Indicating Bushels, used in Mills, Storehouses and Wharves, 
for receiving and delivering wheat and other grain, This 
modification is adapted to secure and combine entire accu- 
racy with the most rapid operation in weighing, and is found 
practically an invaluable improvement. 

We make four sizes of this variety of Scales. Sixty and 
one hundred bushe. Scales are set dormant in the Wharf or 
Storehouse, and are capable of weighing grain as fast as it 
can be handled by the most approved steam machinery. 
These Scales are in general use in Grain Warehouses ard 
Mills throughout the country, 

The Thirty and Forty Bushels Hopper Scales are portable, 
and may be easily removed from place to place, and are fre- 
quently used on board Ships, Barges, Canal Boats, &c. 

We furnish, to order, Hopper Scales capable of weighing 
Three, Four and Five Hundred Bushels at a draft, 


DORMANT SCALES FOR STORES AND 
WAREHOUSES. 


“ 





Set in the floor, and weighing from one-half pound to five 
thousand pounds. Used frequently in small railroad depots 
and stations; also in stores, warehouses, &c. A very desira- 
ble, substantial and perfect Scale. We have five different 
sizes of Dormant Scales, 

No. 1—Platform 4 feet square.................5,000 Ibs, 
No, 4—Platform 3% by 3% feet..... 8,500 tbs, 
No, 5—Platform 2% by 8 feet......... ..-2,900 Tbs, 
No. ; pave ARB ncebeeweuk ewes ; 2,000 tbs, 


vO. .. 1,500 ths, 

These modifications are fitted with drop levers by which 
the platform is raised, with its load, to be weighed and then 
lowered, so that the outer edge rests upon and forms a part 
of the floor, They are found exceedingly convenient, inas- 
much as the space which they oceupy in the floor can be 
appropriated, when the Scale is not used for weighing, to the 
ordinary business of the store. 


ROLLING-MILL SCALES. 


These are very hea 
and durable, and are de- 
signed for use in Foun- 
deries, Rolling Mills, 
Iron Manufactories, &c, 


1st size, fitted with 
Drop Lever, and Vibra- 
tory Axle and Rack or 
Iron Plate, as the pur- 
chaser may choose. Ca- 
pacity four thousand 
pounds, 

2d size, similar to the 
first, Capacity twenty- 
five hundred pounds, 

By a new and import- 
ant arrangement, these 
Scales are fitted with 

atent India Rubber 
A ring Fiatforme, 80 as 
to secure great durability, when used in Founderies, Iron 
Houses, and wherever very heavy weighing is required, 


















— are in use in many of the principal Iron Houses and 
Manufactories throughout the country, and we have yet to 
hear of the first instance of dissatisfaction. 


PORTABLE PLATFORM SCALES. 
.—— Various sizes of these 
{1 Scales are made, with 








and without wheels, and 
adapted to every branch 
of business, and are in 
> daily use in thousands of 
= stores and manufacto- 
ries in all parts of the 
world, Some of the prin- 


cipal sizes are as follows: 


Capacity. 
ae ees 8,000 poutids 
No. 7........2,000 pounds 
Se Ee: 1,600 pounds 
LS, RS 1,400 pounds 
1 eee 1,200 pounds 
No. 103g...... 900 pounds 
OO. Ale s55ss.s 600 pounds 
BO. ib ccccee 400 pounds 


They are convenient, 
accurate, and not liable 
to derangement. 


We have recently con 
structed an improved 
Scale,combining the ad- 
vantages of a Counter 
and a Platform Scale. 
We denominate it the 
“Family Scale,” it. be- 
ing peculiarly adapted 
to household purposes, 
It weighs with the ut- 
most accuracy from one 
half-ounce to two huna- 
red and forty pounds, 
The Scale is provided 
with a scoop or pan for 
weighing flour, sugar, 
or other house stores in the kitchen, and also with a platform 
for heavier articles, as boxes, casks, &c., as well as for taking 
the weight of individual members of the family and their 
friends, from the portly grandfather down to the little “heir” 
in the cradle. It is an indispensable article in every family. 

It is equally convenient for Grocers and all Retailers, 


GROCERS’ SCALES. 


Weighing from onehalf-ounee 
to sixty-two pounds, Conveni- 













used as a Platform Scale, or with 
ascoop as Counter Scale. Adap- 
ted to family uses, Stores, Gro- 
worlen, &c, and is particularly 
sate for weighing valuable nf 
ces, drugs, &c, 

Another size, made on the 
Same general plan as the above, 
denominated the “Counter 
@ Scale,” is a well-known article, 
— epectty one-half ounce to thir- 
ty-six pounds. Economical for all Retail Stores and Shops, 
giving just weight, but requiring no excess for down welght 

Also, the “ Druggists’ Scale,” similar to the “Counter,” 
indicating drachms, ounces and | ay Capacity eight 

ounds, These scales are also adjusted to Troy weights. 

hey operate with great delicacy, and are reliable for weigh- 
ing valuable metals, costly drugs, silks, &c, 


EVEN BALANCE. 


No. 1—Weighing from half 
an. ounce to ten pounds. 

No, 1—With brass scale beam 
—weighing from one- 
fourth of an ounce to 
ten pounds, 

No. 2—Weight from half an 
ounce to six pounds, 

No. 8—Weighing from half am 
ounce to four pounds, 

These four last Scales may 
be made to weigh two or three times as much, by using 
common weights, 


IMPROVED LETTER BALANCE. 








Adopted by the United States Post-Oftice Department, 
Arranged so that it may be used for other weighing 
letters. Fairbanks’ Scalés are manufactured only by 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No. 252 Broadway, New York. 
AND 
No, 246 BALTIMORE-ST., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., ‘ 
No. 118 Milk-st., Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, 
Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., 
No, 172 Lake-st., Chicago. 
PRINCIPAL LOCAL AGENCIES: 
TRABER & AUBERY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
W. B. BELKNAP & CO., Louisville, Ky. 
LANSING BONNELL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PRATT & FOX, St. Louis, Mo. 
E, WILSON & CO, Albany, N. ¥. 
J. M. WARREN & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
HOMER FOOT & CO 
Springfield, Mass. 


ent and extremely accurates.. 
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